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UNDER THE PALMS. 


UNDER THE PALMS. 


1. 


Lep on —not driven by mere outward force; 
Led on — not drifting at my own weak will; 

For falt’ring footsteps, an appointed course; 
For nerveless grasp, a Hand firm-holding still! 


Led on — past childhood’s easy grassy wa; 
Past youth’s glad scaling of a pling 


steep, 
Past plans and failures of less sanguine days, 
Past graves where I had thought to stay and 
weep. 


Led on — but how? I stumble as I go; 

Led on — but whither? clouds seem all I see : 
My trust, a purpose higher than I know; 

My hope a goal yet undescried by me. 


Oh friends! if loved ones love me to the last, 
And deem earth sadder for that I am gone, 
Think not too much of the dim track I’ve pass’d, 
Think still of me as but led on —led on! © 


Il, 


In the band of noble workers 
Seems no place for such as I: 

They have faith where I have yearning, 
They can teach where I but sigh, 

They can point the road distinctly 
Where for me the shadows lie. 


Lofty purpose, high endeavour, 
These are not ordained for me; 

Wayside flower may strive its utmost, 
It can ne’er pecome a tree. 

Yet a child may laugh to gather, 
And a sick man smile to see. 


And I, too, in God’s creation 
Have my little proper part : 
He must mean some service, surely, 
For weak hand and timid heart; 
Transient joys for my diffusing, 
For my healing, transient smart : 


Just to fling a ray of comfort 

O’er life’s downcast, dreary ways! 
Just to fan a better impulse 

By a full and ready praise! 
Pitying, where I may not succour; 

Loving, where I cannot raise! 


III. 


Why would you have me dwell on Death, 
Rehearse the awful parting hour, 
The creening chill, the ebbing power, 
The gasping for the latest breath ? 


Why vex a child ’neath noontide sky 

With image of his nightly rest ? 

Just now his games, his toys seem best — 
| He will be weary by-and-by! 





Just now a hand is linked in mine, 
Just now thought flashes far and free, 
I joy in everything I see, 
I call this God-made world divine! 
Wait — till night fall at His behest, 
Wait — till He hush to sleep through pain, 
Wait —till He show me Death is gain, 
And give the longing, with the power to rest! 


Iv. 


Not my will, gracious Lord, 
Not my blind will and wayward be fulfill’d! 
I dare not say that bowing to Thy word 
All my heart’s wishes are subdued and still’d. 
My will might-crave some boon by Thee denied, 
Covet the praise that ministers to pride; 
Shrink back from taking up a needed cross, 
And shun the furnace to retain the dross, 
Not my will, O my Lord, 
No — be Thy name adored : 


Though too much to the dust affection clings, 
And self-wrought chains hold down the spirit’s 
wings, 

Yet out of sorrows past and present fears, 
Out of experience bought by loss and tears, 
At least the breathing of one prayer I’ve won — 
Not my will, Father, but Thy will be done. 

L. ©. 8. 


DeaTH oF LAMARTINE. — France has lost a 
considerable name in Lamartine, who died on 
Monday, but little more. He was a fair poet of 
the second order, as good a historian as a man 
can be who is accurate and inaccurate by chance, 
and as able a politician as a splendid orator, half 
Canning, half Shiel, of perfect uprightness, 
immovable courage, and total incapacity for 
business could be expected to become. It was 
his fortune to have one supreme chance, such as 
only a poet orator at the head of a government 
could have used, and he used it splendidly. In 
February, 1847, seventy thousand Parisians, 
half mad with Socialist hopes, demanded that 
the Red Flag should become the standard of 
France, and threatened Lamartine with death if 
he refused. With their muskets pointing at him 
as he stood unguarded, he refused point-blank, 
and made his one remembered speech. ‘‘ The 
tricolour has made the round of Europe with 
your liberties and your glory; the red flag has 
made the tour of the Champ de Mars, through 
the blood of the people.’’ That ‘bit of pep- 
pered tongue,’’ as Charles Reade has it, soothed 
the leopard for the hour, and France and Eng- 
land escaped the war of propagandism which 
would have followed the adoption of the Red 
symbol. Latterly Lamartine’s fancy for living 
en grand seigneur kept him in pecuniary diffi- 
culties, which a State annuity of £1,000 a year 
but partially relieved, as in France it is consid- 
ered discreditable not to pay just debts 

Spectator, 6 March. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 

ODDS AND ENDS OF ALPINE LIFE. 

BY PROFESSOR TYNDALL. 
I. 

Since the publication, seven years ago, 
of a little tract entitled ‘‘ Mountaineering 
in 1861,” I have contributed hardly any- 
thing to the literature of the Alps. I have 
gone to them every year, and found among 
them refuge and recovery from the work 
and the worry, which acts with far deadlier 
corrosion on the brain than real work, of 
London. Herein consisted the fascination 
of the Alps for me: they appealed at once 
to thought and feeling, offered their prob- 
lems to the one and their grandeurs to the 
other, while conferring upon the body the 
soundness and the purity necessary to the 
healthful exercise of both. There is, how- 
ever, a natural end to Alpine discipline, 
and henceforth mine will probably be to me 
amemory. The last piece of work requir- 
ing performance on my part was executed 
last summer; and, unless temptation of un- 
usual strength assail me, this must be my 
last considerable climb. With soberness 
of mind, but without any approach to re- 
gret, I take my leave of the higher Alpine 
peaks. 

And this is why it has occurred to me to 
throw together these odds and ends of Al- 
pine experience into a kind of cairn to the 
memory of a life well loved. Previous to 
the year 1860, I knew the Matterhorn as 
others did, merely as a mountain wonder, 
for up to that time no human foot had ever 
been placed on its repellant crags. It is 
but right to state that the man who first 
really examined the Matterhorn, in com- 
pany with a celebrated guide, and who 
came to the conclusion that it was assail- 
able if not accessible, was Mr. Vaughan 
Hawkins. It was at his invitation that in 
August 1860 I took part in the earliest 
assault upon this formidable peak. We 
halted midway, stopped less by difficulty, 
though that was great, than by want of 
time. In 1862, I made a more determined 
attack upon the mountain, but was forced 
to recoil from its final precipice; for time, 
the great reducer of Alpine difficulties, was 
not sufficiently at my command. Qn that 
occasion I was accompanied by two Swiss 
guides and two Italian porters. Three of 
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these four men pronounced flatly against 
the final precipice. Indeed, they had to 
be urged by degrees along the sharp and 
jagged ridge—the most savage, in my 
opinion, on the whole Matterhorn — which 
led up to its base. The only man of the 
four who never uttered the word ‘ impos- 
sible,” was Johann Joseph Bennen, the 
bravest of brave guides, who now lies in 
the graveyard of Ernan, in the higher val- 
ley of the Rhéne. We were not only de- 
feated by the Matterhorn, but were pelted 
down its crags by pitiless hail. 

On the day subsequent to this defeat, 
while crossing the Cimes Blanches with 
Bennen, we halted to have a last look at 
the mountain. Previous to quitting Breuil 
I had proposed to him to make another at- 
tempt. He was averse to it, and my habit 
was never to persuade him. On'the Cimes 
Blanches I turned to him and used these 
words: ‘‘I leave Breuil dissatisfied with 
what we have done. We ought never to 
have quitted the Matterhorn without get- 
ting upon yonder aréte.” The ridge to 
which Bennen’s attention was then directed 
certainly seemed practicable, and it led 
straight to the summit. There was moisture 
in the strong man’s eyes as he replied, fall- 
ing into the patois which he employed when 
his feelings were stirred, ‘* What could I 
do, sir? not one of them would accompany 
me.” It was the accurate truth. 

To reach the point where we halted in 
1862 one particularly formidable precipice 
had to be scaled. It had also to be de- 
scended on our return, and to get down 
would be much more hazardous than to climb. 
At the top of the precipice we therefore fas- 
tened a rope, and by it reached in succes- 
sion the bottom. This rope had been spe- 
cially manufactured for the Matterhorn by 
Mr. Good, of King William Street, City, 
to whom I had been recommended by his 
landlord, Appold, the famous mechanician. 
In the summer of 1865, the early part of 
which was particularly favourable to the 
attempt, one of the Italians (Carrel dit le 
Bersaglier) who accompanied me in 1862, 
and who proved himself on that occasion a 
very able cragsman, again tried his fortune 
on the Matterhorn. He reached my rope, 
and found it bleached to snowy whiteness. 





It had been exposed for three years to all 
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kinds of weather, and to the fraying action 
of the storms which assail the Matterhorn ; 
but it bore, on being tested, the united 
weights of three men. By this rope the 
summit of the precipice which had given us 
so much trouble in 1862 was easily and 
rapidly attained. A higher resting-place 
was thus secured, and more time was 
gained for the examination of the mountain. 
ivery climber knows the value of time in a 
case of the kind. The result of the scru- 
tiny was that a way was found up the Mat- 
terhorn from the Italian side, that way be- 
ing the ridge referred to in my conversation 
with Bennen three years before. 
Committed thus and in other ways to the 
Matterhorn, the condition of my mind re- 
garding it might be fitly compared to one 
of those uncheerful tenements often seen in 
the neighbourhood of London, where an ad- 
venturous contractor has laid the founda- 
tions, run up the walls, fixed the rafters, 
but stopped short through bankruptcy with- 
out completing the roof. As long as the 
Matterhorn remained unscaled, my Alpine 
life could hardly be said to be covered in, 
and the admonitions of my friends were 
premature. But now that the work is 
done, they will have more reason to blame 
me if I fail to profit by their advice. 
Another defeat of a different character 
was also inflicted upon me in 1862. Wish- 
ing to give my friend Mr. (now Sir John) 
Lubbock a taste of mountain life, I went 
with him up the Galenstock. This pleased 
him so much that Bennen and I wished to 
make his cup of pleasure fuller by taking 
him up the Jungfrau. We sent two por- 
ters laden with coverlets and provisions 
from the Zggischhorn to the Faulberg, but 
on our arrival there found one of the por- 
ters in the body of the Aletsch glacier. 
He had recklessly sought to cross a snow- 
bridge which spanned a broad and profound 
chasm. The bridge broke under him, he 
fell in, and was deeply covered by the 
frozen débris which followed him. He had 
been there for an hour when we arrived, 
and it required nearly another hour to dig 
him out. We carried him more dead than 
alive to the Faulberg cave, and by great 
care restored him. As I lay there wet 
through the long hours of that dismal night 
I almost registered a vow never to tread 
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upon a glacier again. But like the forces in 
the physical world, human emotions vary 
with the distance from -their origin, and a 
year afterwards I was again upon the ice. 
Towards the close of 1862 Bennen and 
myself made ‘‘the tour of Monte Rosa,” 
halting for a day or two at the excellent 
hostelry of Delapierre, in the magnificent 
Val du Lys. We scrambled up the Grau- 
haupt, a point exceedingly favourable to 
the study of the conformation of the Alps. 
We also halted at Alagna and Macugnaga. 
But not withstanding their admitted glory, 
the Italian valleys of the Alps did not suit 
either Bennen or me. We longed for the 
more tonic air of the northern slopes, and 
were glad to change the valley of Ansasca 
for that of Saas. 


Il. 


Tue first days of my vacation of 1863 
were spent in the company of Mr. Philip 
Lutley Sclater. On the 19th of July we 
reached Reichenbach, and on the following 
day sauntered up the valley of Hasli, turn- 
ing to the left at Imhof into Gadmenthal. 
Our destination was Stein, which we reached 
by a grass-grown road through fine scenery. 
The goatherds were milking when we ar- 
rived. At the heels of one quadruped, 
supported by the ordinary one-legged stool 
of the Senner, bent a particularly wild and 
dirty-looking individual, who, our guide 
informed us, was the proprietor of the inn. 
‘*He is but a rough Bauer,” said Jann, 
‘*but he has engaged a pretty maiden to 
keep house for him.” While he thus spoke 
a light-footed creature glided from the door 
towards us, and bade us welcome. She 
led us upstairs, provided us with baths, 
took our orders for dinner, helped us by 
her suggestions, and answered all our 
questions with the utmost propriety and 
grace. She had been two years in Eng- 
land, and spoke English with a particularly 
winning accent. How she came to be as- 
sociated with the unkempt brute outside 
was a puzzle to both of us. It is Emerson, 
I think, who remarks on the benefit which 
a beautiful face, without trouble to itself, 
confers upon him who looks at it. And, 
though the splendour of actual beauty could 
hardly be claimed for our young hostess, 
she was handsome enough and graceful 
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enough to brighten a tired traveller's 
thoughts, and to raise by her presence the 
modest comforts she dispensed to the level 
of luxuries.* 

It rained all night, and at 3.30 a.M. 


when we were called, it still fell heavily. 


At 5, however, the clouds began to break, 
and half an hour afterwards the heavens 
were swept quite clear of them. At 6 we 
bade our pretty blossom of the Alps good- 
bye. She had previously brought her gen- 
tle influence to bear upon her master to 
moderate the extortion of some of his 
charges. We were soon upon the Stein 
glacier, and after some time reached a col 
from which we looked down upon the lower 
portion of the nobler and more instructive 
Trift glacier. Brown bands were drawn 
across the ice-stream, forming graceful 
loops with their convexities turned down- 
wards. The higher portions of the glacier 
were not in view, still those bands ren- 
dered the inference secure that an ice-fall 
existed higher up, at the base of which 
the bands originated. We shot down a 
shingly couloir to the Trift, and looking up 
the glacier the anticipated cascade came 
into view. At its bottom the ice, by 
pressure, ‘underwent that notable change, 
analogous to slaty cleavage, which caused 
the glacier to weather in parallel grooves, 
and thus mark upon its surface the direc- 
tion of its interior lamination. 

The ice-cascade being itself impractica- 
ble, we scaled the rocks to the left of it, 
and were soon in presence of the far- 
stretching snow-fields from which the lower 
glacier derived nutriment. With a view 
to hidden crevasses, we roped ourselves 
together. The sun was strong, its direct 
and reflected blaze combining against us. 
The scorching warmth experienced at times 
by cheeks, lips, and neck, indicated that in 
my case mischief was brewing;, but the 
eyes being well protected by dark specta- 
cles, I was comparatively indifferent to the 


* Thackeray, in his “Peg of Limavady,’’ is per- 
haps more to the point than Emerson : — 


“ Presently a maid 
Enters with the liquor — 
Half-a-pint of ale 
Frothing in a beaker; 
As she came she smiled, 
And the smile bewitching, 
On my word and honour, 
Lighted all the kitchen.” 
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prospective disfigurement of my face. Mr. 
Sclater was sheltered by a veil, a mode of 
defence which the habit of going into 
places requiring the unimpeded eyesight 
has caused me to neglect. There seems to 
be some specific quality in the sun’s rays 
which produces the irritation of: the skin 
experienced in the Alps. The solar heat 
may be compared, in point of quantity, 
with that radiated from a furnace; and the 
heat which the mountaineer experiences on 
Alpine snows is certainly less intense than 
that encountered by workmen in many of 
our technical operations. But the terres- 
trial heat appears to lack the quality which 
gives the sun’s rays their power. The sun 
is incomparably richer in what are called 
chemical rays than are our fires, and to these 
chemical rays the irritation may be due. 
The keen air of the heights may also have 
something to do with it. As a remedy for 
sunburn I have tried glycerine, and found 
it a failure. The ordinary lip-salve of the 
druggists’ shops is also worse than useless, 
but pure cold cream, for a supply of which 
I have had on more than one occasion to 
thank a friend, is an excellent ameliorative. 

After considerable labour we reached the 
ridge — a very glorious one as regards the 
view — which forms the common boundary 
of the Rhone and Trift glaciers.* Before 
us and behind us for many a mile fell the 
dazzling névés, down to the points where 
the grey ice emerging from its white cover- 
let declared the junction of snow-field and 
glacier. We had plodded on for hours 
soddened by the solar heat and parched 
with thirst. There was — 


** Water, water everywhere, 
But not a drop to drink.’’ 


For, when placed in the mouth, the lique- 
faction of the ice was so slow and the loss 
of heat from the surrounding tissues so 
painful, that sucking it was worse than 
total abstinence. In the midst of this solid 
water you might die of thirst. At some 
distance below the col, on the Rhéne side, 
the musical trickle of the liquid made itself 
audible, and to the rocks from which it fell 
we repaired, and refreshed ourselves. The 
day was far spent, the region was wild and 


* Seven years previously Mr. Huxley and myself 
had attempted to reach this col from the other side 
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lonely, when, beset by that feeling which 
has often caused me to wander singly in 
the Alps, I broke away from my compan- 
ions, and went rapidly down the glacier. 
Our guide had previously informed me 
that before reaching the cascade of the 
Rhéne the ice was to be forsaken, and the 
Grimsel, our destination, reached by skirt- 
ing the base of the peak called Nigelis 
Gritli. After descending the ice for some 
time I struck the bounding rocks, and 
climbing the mountain obliquely found my- 
self among the crags which lie between the 
Grimsel pass and the Rhone glacier. It 
was an exceedingly desolate a and I 
soon had reason to doubt the wisdom of 
being there alone. Still difficulty rouses 
powers of which we should otherwise re- 
main unconscious. The heat of the day 
had rendered me weary, but among these 
rocks the weariness vanished, and I be- 
came clear in mind and fresh in body 
through the necessity of escape before 
nightfall from this wilderness. 

I reached the watershed of the region. 
Here a tiny stream offered me its company 
which I accepted. It received in its course 
various lateral tributaries, and at one place 
expanded into a blue lake bounded by 
banks of snow. The stream quitted this 


lake, augmented in volume, and I kept 
along its side until. arching over a brow 


of 


granite, it discharged itself down the 
comet rocks, 


which rise above the 
xrimsel. In fact, this stream was the 
feeder of the Grimsel lake. I halted on 
the brow for some time. The hospice was 
fairly in sight, but the precipices between 
me and it seemed desperately ugly. Noth- 
ing is more trying to the climber than 
those cliffs which have been polished by the 
ancient glacier. Even at moderate incli- 
nations, as may be learned from an ex- 
periment on the Hollenplatte, or some 
other of the polished rocks in Haslithal, 
they are not easy. I need hardly say that 
the inclination of the rocks flanking the 
Grimsel is the reverse of moderate. It is 
dangerously steep. 

How to get down these smooth and pre- 
cipitous tablets was now a problem of the 
utmost interest to me; for the day was too 
far gone, and I was too ignorant of the lo- 
cality, to permit of time being spent in the 
search of an easier place of descent. Right 
or left of me I saw none. The continuity 
of the cliffs below me was occasionally bro- 
ken by cracks and narrow ledges, with 
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challenged, and, aided by this warmth, close 
scrutiny will dissolve difficulties which might 
otherwise seem insuperable. Bit by bit [ 
found myself getting lower, closely examin- 
ing at every pause the rocks below. The 
grass-tufts helped me for a time, but at 
length a rock was reached, on which no 
friendly grass could grow. This slab was 
succeeded by others equally forbidding. A 
slip was not admissible here. I looked up- 
wards, thinking of retreat, but the failing 
day urged me on. From the middle of the 
smooth surface jutted a ledge about fifteen 
inches long and about four inches deep. 
Once upon this ledge, I saw that I could 
work obliquely to the left-hand limit of the 
face of the rock, and reach the grass-tufts 
once more. Grasping the top of the rock, 
I let myself down as far as my stretched 
arms would permit, and then let go my 
hold. The boot-nails had next to no pow- 
er as a-brake, the hands had still less, and 
I came upon the ledge with an energy that 
shocked me. A streak of grass beside the 
rock was next attained; it terminated in a 
small, steep couloir, the portion of which 
within view was crossed by three transverse 
ledges. There was no hold on either side 
of it, but I thought that by friction the mo- 
tion down the groove could be so regulated 
as to enable me to come to rest at each suc- 
cessive ledge. Once started, however, my 
motion was exceedingly rapid. I shot over 
the first ledge, an uncomfortable jolt mark- 
ing my passage. Here I tried to clamp 
myself against the rock, but the second’ 
ledge was crossed like the first. The out- 
look now became alarming, and I made a 
desperate effort to stop the motion. Bra- 
ces gave way, clothes were torn, wrists and 
hands were skinned and bruised, while hips 
and knees suffered variously. I however 
stopped myself, and here all serious difficul- 
ty ended. I was greatly heated, but a lit- 
tle lower down discovered a singular cave 
in the mountain-side, with water dripping 
from its roof into a clear well. The tce- 
cold liquid soon restored me to a normal 
temperature. I felt quite fresh on entering 
the Grimsel inn, but a curious physiological 
effect manifested itself when I had occasion 
to speak. The power of the brain over the 
lips was so lowered that I could hardly make 
myself understood. 


Ul. 
My guide Bennen reached the Grimsel 
the following morning. Uncertain of my 


scanty grass-tufts sprouting from them here | own movements, I had permitted him this 


and there. The 


— was to get down 
from crack to crac 


A salutary anger warms the mind when thus! 


and from ledge to ledge. | was now on his way to fulfil. 


| year to make a new engagement, which he 


There was a 
hint of reproach in his tone as he asked me 
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whether his Herr Professor had forsaken 
him. There was little fear of this. A 
guide of proved competence, whose ways 
you know, and who knows you and trusts 
you, is invaluable in the Alps, and Bennen 
was all this, and more, tome, As a moun- 
taineer, he had no superior, and he added 
to his strength, courage, and skill, the qual- 
ities of a natural gentleman. He was now 
ready to bear us company over the Oberaar- 
joch to the Zggischhorn. On the mornin 

of the 22d we bade the cheerless Grimse 
inn good-bye, reached the Unteraar glacier, 
crossed its load of uncomfortable deébris, 
and clambered up the slopes at the other 
side. Nestled aloft in a higher valley was 
the Oberaar glacier, along the unruffled sur- 
face of which our route lay. 

The morning threatened. Fitful gleams 
of ‘sunlight wandered with the moving clouds 
above, over the adjacent ice. The joch 
was swathed in mist, which now and then 
gave way, and permitted a wild radiance to 
shoot over the col. On the windy summit 
we took a mouthful of food and roped our- 
selves together. Here, as in a hundred 
other places, I sought in the fog for the ves- 
icles of De Saussure, but failed*to find them. 
Bennen, as long as we were on the Berne 
side of the col, permitted Jann to take the 
lead; but now we looked into Wallis, or 
rather into the fog which filled it, and the 
Wallis guide came to the front. I knew 
the Viesch glacier well, but how Bennen 
meant to unravel its difficulties without 
landmarks I knew not. I asked him wheth- 
er, if the fog continued, he could make his 
way down the glacier. There was a pleas- 
ant timbre in Srastere voice, a light and 
depth in his smile due to the blending to- 
gether of conscious power and affection. 
With this smile he turned round and said, 
‘* Herr, Ich bin hier zu Hause. Der Vies- 
cher Gletscher ist meine Heimath.” 

Downwards we went, striking the rocks 
of the Rothhorn so as to avoid the riven ice. 
Suddenly we passed from dense fog into 
clear air: we had crossed ‘‘the cloud- 
plane,” and found a transparent atmosphere 
between it and the glacier. The dense 
covering above us was sometimes torn asun- 
der by the wind, which whirled the detached 
cloud-tufts round the peaks. Contending 
air-currents were thus revealed, and thun- 
der, which is the common associate, if not 
the product, of such contention, began to 
rattle among the crags. At first the snow 
upon the glacier was sufficiently heavy to 
bridge the crevasses, thus permitting of 
rapid motion; but by degrees the fissures 
genet, and at length drove us to the rocks. 

ese in their turn became impracticable. 
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Dropping down a waterfall well-known to 
the climbers of this region, we came again 
upon the ice, which was here cut by complex 
chasms. These we unravelled as long as 
necessary, and finally escaped from them to 
the mountain-side. The first big drops of 
the thunder-shower were already falling 
when we reached an overhanging crag 
which gave us shelter. We suitted it too 
soon, beguiled by a treacherous gleam of 
blue, and were thoroughly drenched before 
we reached the ggischhorn. 

This was my last excursion with Bennen. 
In the month of February of the following 
year he was killed by an avalanche, on the 
Haut de Cry, a mountain near Sion.* 

Having work to execute, I remained at 
the ggischhorn for nearly a month in 
1863. My favourite place for rest and 
writing was a point on the mountain-side 
about an hour westwards from the hotel, 
where the mighty group of the Mischabel, 
the Matterhorn, and the Weisshorn were in 
full view. One day I remained in this po- 
sition longer than usual, held there by the 
fascination of sunset. The mountains had 
stood out nobly clear during the entire day, 
but towards evening, upon the Dom, a 
cloud settled, which was finally drawn into 
a long streamer by the wind. Nothing can 
be finer than the effect of the red light of 
sunset on those streamers of cloud. | ot 
santly dissipated, but ever renewed, they 
glow with the intensity of flames. By and 
by the banner broke, as a liquid cylinder is 
known to do when unduly stretched, form- 
ing a series of cloud-balls united together 
by slender filaments. I watched the deep- 
ening rose, and waited for the deadly pal- 
lor which succeeded it, before I thought of 
returning to the hotel. 

On arriving there I found the waitress, a 
hysterical kind of woman, in tears. She 
conversed eagerly with the guests regarding 
the absence of two ladies and a gentleman, 
who had quitted the hotel in the morning 
without a guide, and who were now be- 
nighted on the mountain. Herr Wellig, the 
landlord, was also much concerned. ‘I 
recommended them,” he said, ‘‘ to take a 
guide, but they would not heed me, and 
now they are lost.” ‘* But they must be 
found,” [rejoined ; ‘* at all events they must 
be sought. What force have you at hand ? ” 
Three active young fellows came immedi- 
ately forward. Two of them I sent across 


* A sum of money was collected in England for 
Bennen’s mother and sisters. Mr. Hawkins, Mr. 
Tuckett, and myself had a small monument erec 
to his memory in Ernan church-yard. The supervi- 
sion of the work was entrusted to a clerical friend of 
Bennen’s, who, however well-intentioned, made a 
poor use of his trust. 
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the mountain by the usual route to the Miir- 
gelin See, and the third I took with myself 
along the watercourse of the AXggischhorn. 
After some walking we dipped into a little 
dell, where the glucking of cowbells an- 
nounced the existence of chalets. The party 
had been seen passing there in the morning, 
but not returning. ‘The embankment of the 
watercourse fell at some places vertically 
for twenty or thirty feet. Here I thought 
an awkward slip might have occurred, and, 
to meet the possibility of having to carry a 
wounded man, I took an additional lithe 
young fellow from the chalet. We shouted 
as we went along, but the echoes were our 
only response. Our pace was rapid, and in 
the dubious light false steps were frequent. 
We all at intervals mistook the grey water 
for the grey and narrow track beside it, 
and stepped into the stream. We proposed 
ascending to the chalets of Miargelin, but 
— to quitting the watercourse we 
halted, and directing our voices down hill, 
shouted a last shout. And faintly up the 
mountain came a sound which could not be 
anecho. We all heard it, though it could 
hardly be detached from the murmur of the 
adjacent stream. We went rapidly down 
the alp, and after a little time shouted again. 
More audible than before, but still very 
faint, came the answer from below. We 
continued at a headlong pace, and soon as- 
sured ourselves that the sound was not only 
that of a human voice, but of an English 
voice. Thus stimulated, we swerved to the 
left, and, regardless of a wetting, dashed 
through the torrent which tumbles from the 
Miirgelin See. Close to the Viesch glacier 
we found the objects of our search; the two 
ladies, tired out, seated upon the threshold 
of a forsaken chalet, and the gentleman 
seated on a rock beside them. 

He had started with a sprained ankle, 
and every visitor knows how bewildering 
the spurs of the Aggischhorn are, even to 
those with sound tendons. He had lost his 
way, and, in his efforts to extricate himself, 
had experienced one or two serious tumbles. 
Finally, giving up the attempt, he had re- 
signed himself to spending the night where 
we found him. What the consequences of 
exposure in such a place would have been I 
know not. ‘To reach the Zggischhorn that 
night was out of the question; the ladies 
were too exhausted. I tried the chalet 
door and found it locked, but an ice-axe 
soon hewed the bolt away, and forced an 
entrance. There was some pinewood with- 
in, and some old hay which, under the cir- 
cumstances, formed a delicious couch for 
the ladies, In a few minutes a fire was 
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blazing and crackling in the chimney corner. 
Having thus secured them I returned to the 
chalets first passed, sent them bread, but- 
ter, cheese, and milk, and had the exceed- © 
ing gratification of seeing them return safe 
and sound to the hotel next morning. 
Soon after this occurrence, I had the 
leasure of climbing the Jungfrau with Dr. 
ornby and Mr. Philpotts. Christian Al- 
mer and Christian Lauener were our guides. 
The rose of sunrise had scarcely faded from 
the summit when we reached it. I have 
sketched the ascent elsewhere, and there- 
fore will not refer to it further. 


Iv. 


On my return from the Aggischhorn in 
1863, I found Professor Huxley in need of 
mountain air, and therefore accompanied 
him to the hills of Cumberland. Swiss sce- 
nery was so recent that it was virtually pres- 
ent, and I had therefore an opportunity of 
determining whether it interfered with the 
enjoyment of English scenery. I did not 
find this to be the case. Perhaps it was 
the adjacent moral influence which clothed 
lake and mountain with a glory not their own, 
but I hardly ever enjoyed a walk more than 
that along the ridge of Fairfield, from Am- 
bleside to Grisedale Tarn. We climbed 
Helvellyn, and, thanks to the hospitality of 
a party on the top, were enabled to survey 
the mountain without the intrusion of hun- 
ger. Wethoughtit noble. Striding Edge, 
Swirling Edge, the Red Tarn, and Catche- 
decam, combined with the summit to form 
a group of great grandeur. The storm was 
strong on Striding Edge, which, on account 
of its associations, I chose for my descent, 
while the better beaten track of Swirling 
Edge was chosen by my more conservative 
companion. At Ulswater we had the pleas- 
ure of meeting an eminent church dignitary 
and his two charming daughters. They de- 
sired to cross the mountains to Lodore, and 
we, though ignorant of the way, volunteered 
our guidance. The offer was accepted. 
We made a new pass on the occasion, which 
we called ‘‘the Dean’s Pass,” the scenery 
and incidents of which were afterwards illus- 
trated by Huxley. Emerson, who is full of 
wise saws, speaks of the broad neutral 
ground which may be occupied to their com- 
mon profit by men of diverse habits of 
thought; and on the day to which I now 
refer there seemed no limit to the intellec- 
tual region over which the dean and his 
guides could roam without severance or col- 
lision. In the presence of these peaks and 
meres, as well as over the oatcake of our 
luncheon, we were sharers of a common joy. 
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Vv. 


Tue gorges of the Alps interested me in 
1864, as the question of their origin was 
then under discussion. Having heard much 
of the Via Mala as an example of a crack 
produced by an earthquake, I went there, 
and afterwards examined the gorge of 
Pfeffers, that of Bergun, the Finsteraar- 
schlucht, and several others of minor note. 
In all cases I arrived at the same conclu- 
sion — namely, that earthquakes had noth- 
ing to do with the production of these won- 
derful chasms, but that they had been one 
and all sawn through the rocks by running 
water. From Tusis I crossed the beautiful 
Schien Pass to Tiefen-kasten, and went 
thence by diligence over the Julier to Pon- 
tresina. 

The scenery of the Engadin stands both 
in character and position between that of 
Switzerland and the Tyrol, combining in a 
high degree the grandeur of the one and the 
beauty of the other. Pontresina occupies a 
fine situation on the Bernina road, at about 
6,000 feet above the sea. From the win- 
dows of the hotel you look up the Rosegg 
valley. ‘The pines are large and luxuriant 
below, but they dwindle in size as they 
struggle up the heights, until they are cut 
off finally either by the inclemency of the 
air or the scantiness of their proper atmo- 
spheric food. From the -earth itself these 
trees derive but an infinitesimal portion of 
their supplies, as may be seen by the utter 
barrenness of the rocks on which they flour- 
ish, and which they use simply as supports 
to lift their branches into the nutritive atmo- 
sphere. The valley ends in the Rosegg gla- 
cier, which is fed by the snows of one of the 
noblest mountain-groups in the whole of 
Switzerland. 

The baths of St. Moritz are about an hour 
distant from Pontresina. Here every sum- 
mer hundreds of Swiss and Germans, and 
an increasing number of English, aggregate. 
The water contains carbonic acid (the gas 
of soda water) and a trace of sulphate of 
iron (copperas); this the visitors drink, 
and in elongated tubs containing it they 
submerge themselves. A curious effect is 
produced by the collection and escape of 
innumerable bubbles of carbonic acid from 
the skin. Every bubble on detaching itself 
produces a little twitch, and hence a sort 
of prickly sensation experienced in the wa- 
ter. The patients at St. Moritz put me in 
mind of that Eastern prince whose physician 
induced him to kick a football under the 
impression that it contained a charm. The 
sagacious doctor knew that faith has a dy- 
namic power unpossessed by knowledge. 
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Through the agency of this power he stirred 
the prince to action, caused him to take 
wholesome exercise, and thus cured him of 
his ailments. At St. Moritz the water is 
probably the football —the air and exercise 
on these windy heights being in most cases 
the real curative agents. The dining-room 
of the Kurhaus, when my friend Professor 
Hirst and I were there, was filled with 
guests: every window was barred, while 
down the chilled panes streamed the con- 
densed vapour of respiration. The place 
and company illustrated the power of habit 
to modify the human constitution; for it 
was through habit that these people extract- 
ed a pleasurable existence out of an atmo- 
sphere which threatened with asphyxia the 
better ventilated Englishman. 

There was a general understanding be- 
tween my friend Hirst and myself, that we 
should this year meet at Pontresina, and 
without concert as to the day both of us 
reached the village within the same quarter 
of an hour. Some theoretic points of gla- 
cier motion requiring elucidation, we took 
the necessary instruments with us to the 
Engadin ; we also carried with us a quanti- 
ty of other work, but our first care was to 
dissipate the wrecked tissues of our bodies, 
and to supply their place by new material. 

Twenty-four years ago Mayer, of Heil- 
bronn, with that power of genius which 
breathes large meanings into scanty facts, 
“one out that the blood was the ‘‘oil of 
ife,”’ and that muscular effort was. in the 
main, supported by the combustion of this 
oil. The recent researches of eminent men 
completely prove the soundness of Mayer's 
induction. The muscles are the machinery 
by which the dynamic power of the food 
is brought into action. Nevertheless, the 
whole body, though more slowly than the 
blood, wastes’ also. How is the sense of 
personal identity maintained across this 
flight of molecules? To man, as we know 
him, matter is necessary to consciousness, 
but the matter of any period may be all 
changed, while consciousness exhibits no 
solution of continuity. The oxygen that 
departs seems to whisper its secret to the 
oxygen that arrives, and thus, while the 
Non-ego shifts and changes, the Ego re- 
mains intact. Constancy of form in the 
grouping of the molecules, and not constan- 
cy of the molecules themselves, is the cor- 
relative of this constancy of perception. 
Life is a wave which in no two consecutive 
moments of its existence is composed of the 
same particles, 

The ancient lake-beds of the Alps bear 
directly upon those theories of erosion and 
convulsion which, in 1864, were subjects of 
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eological discussion. They are to be found 
in almost every Alpine valley, each consist- 
ing of a level plain formed by sediment, 
with a barrier below it, which once consti- 
tuted the dam of the lake. These barriers 
are now cut through, a river in each case 
flowing through the gap. How cut through ? 
was one of the problems afloat five or six 
years ago. Some supposed that the chasms 
were cracks produced by earthquakes; and 
if only one or two of them existed, this hy- 
pothesis might perhaps postpone that closer 
examination which infalfibly explodes it. 
But'such chasms exist by hundreds in the 
Alps, and we could not without absurdity 
invoke in each case the aid of an earthquake 
to split the dam and drain the waters. Near 
Pontresina there is a good example of a 
rocky barrier with a lake-bed behind it, 
while, within hearing of the village, a river 
rushes through a chasm which intersects the 
barrier. In company with Professor Hirst 
Ihave often stood upon the bridge which 
spans this gorge, and we have both clearly 
seen the marks of aqueous erosion from its 
bottom to its top. The rock is not of a 
character to preserve the finer traces of wa- 
ter action, but the larger scoopings and hol- 
lowings are quite manifest. Like all others 
that I have seen, it is a chasm of erosion. 

The same idea may be extended to the 
Alps themselves. This land was once be- 
neath the sea, and from the moment of its 
first emergence from the waters until now, 
it has felt incessantly the tooth of erosion. 
No doubt the strains and pressures brought 
into play when the crust was uplifted pro- 
duced in some cases fissures and contor- 
tions, which gave direction to ice and wa- 
ter, the real moulders of the Alps. When 
the eye has been educated on commanding 
eminences to take in large tracts of the 
mountains, and when the mind has become 
capable of resisting the tendency to gener- 
alize from exceptional cases, conjecture 
grows by degrees into conviction that no 
other known agents than ice and water 
could have given the Alps their present 
forms. The plains at their feet, moreover, 
are covered by the chips resulting from their 
seulpture. Were they correctly modelled 
so as to bring their heights and inclinations 
in just proportions immediately under the 
eye, this undoubtedly is the conviction that 
would first force itself upon the mind. An 
inspection of some of the models in the 
Jermyn Street Museum will in part illus- 
trate my meaning. 

In connexion with this question of moun- 
tain sculpture, the sand-cones of the glaci- 
ers are often exceedingly instructive. The 
Unteraar glacier and the Gérner glacier 
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present numerous cases of the kind. On 
the 20th of July, 1864, I came upon a 
fine group of such cones upon the Mor- 
teratsch glacier. They were perfect models 
of the Alps. I could find among them a re- 
duced copy of almost every mountain with 
which I am acquainted. One of them 
showed — of the Mischabel to per- 
fection. ow are these miniature moun- 
tains produced ? Thus: sand is strewn by a 
stream upon the glacier, and begins imme- 
diately to protect the ice underneath it from 
the action of the sun. ‘The surrounding ice 
melts away, and the sand is relatively ele- 
vated. But the elevation is not mathemati- 
cally uniform, for the sand is not of the same 
depth throughout. Some portions rise 
higher than others. Down the slopes little 
rills trickle, partially removing the sand 
and allowing the sun to act to some extent 
upon the ice. Thus the highest point is 
kept in possession of the thickest covering, 
and it rises continually in reference to the 
circumjacent ice. All round it, however, 
as it rises, the little rills are at work cutting 
the ice away themselves, or aiding the ac- 
tion of the sun, until finally the elevated 
hump is wrought into hills and valleys 
which seem a mimicry of the Alps them- 
selves. 

There is a grandeur in this secular inte- 
gration of small effects almost superior to 
that involved in the idea of a cataclysm. 
Think of the ages which must have been 
consumed in the execution of this colossal 
sculpture. The question may, of course, be 

ushed to further limits : Think of the ages, 
it may be asked, which the molten earth re- 
quired for its consolidation. But these vas- 
ter epochs lack sublimity through our ina- 
bility to grasp them. They bewilder us, but 
they fail to make a solemn impression. The 
genesis of the mountain comes more within 
the scope of the intellect, and the majesty 
of the operation is enhanced by our partial 
ability to conceive it. In the falling of a 
rock from the mountain-head, in the shoot 
of an avalanche, in the plunge of a cataract, 
we often see a more impressive illustration 
of the power of gravity than in the motion 
of the stars. When the intellect has to in- 
tervene, and calculation is necessary to the 
building up of the conception, the expansion 
of the feelings ceases to be proportional to 
the magnitude of the phenonema. 

The Piz Languard is a ladies’ mountain, 
though 11,000 feet high. But why should 
this language be employed? There is. one 
Miss Walker in the world who has climbed 
most of the noted mountains of Switzerland, 
and this fact overthrows every conclusion re- 
garding man’s superior climbing power, just 
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as surely as the existence of one Geor; 
Eliot and of several Miss Beckers upsets his 
claim to intellectual superiority. If I might 

arenthetically say one word upon the sub- 
ject, it would be to remind the lords of crea- 
tion that, though it is true that women have 
for ages permitted men not only the privi- 
lege of voting at elections, and of writing 
the best philosophy and mathematics, but 
also of producing the best poetry, the best 
music, and even the best cookery, it is not 
to be forgotten how the woman is weighted 
in the race. 

No mother can wash or suckle her baby 
without having a set towards washing and 
suckling impressed upon the molecules of 
her brain; aud this set, according to the 
laws of hereditary transmission, is passed 
onto her daughter. Not only, therefore, 
does the woman at the present day suffer 
deflection from intellectual pursuits through 
her a motherly instincts, but inherited 
proclivities act upon her mind, like a mul- 
tiplying galvanometer, to augment indefi- 
nitely the force of the deflection. Even our 
spinsters are not free from the inherited dis- 
turbance. Tendency is immanent within 
them, to warp them from intellect to baby 
love. But let me not seem to trifle with a 
grave question. While feeling, in common 
with the true womanhood of England, a 
hearty antipathy to the modern develop- 
ments of Amazonism, I would express my 
belief in the capacity of woman to grasp and 
to enjoy whatever the brains of men have 
achieved. ‘To those who are striving to give 
this capacity healthy exercise I would in all 
heartiness say ‘‘ good speed.” But the la- 
dies themselves are warping me aside from 
the ladies’ mountain — the Piz Languard. 
I climbed it on the 25th of July, and a 
grand outlook it affords. The heavens 
overhead were clear, but in some directions 
the scowl of the infernal regions seemed to 
fall upon the hills. The group of the Ber- 
nina was in the sunshine, and its glory and 
beauty were not to be described. The 
depth of impressions upon consciousness is 
measured by the quantity of change which 
they involve. Itis the intermittent current, 
not the continuous one, that tetanizes the 
nerve, and half the interest of the Alps de- 
pends upon the caprices of the air. 

The Morteratsch glacier is a very noble 
one to those who explore it in its higher 
parts. Its middle portion is troubled and 
crevassed, but the calm beauty of its upper 
portions is rendered doubly impressive by 


the turbulence encountered a Into 
this region, without expecting it, Hirst and 


myself entered one Sunday in July, and ex- 
plored it up to the riven and chaotic snows 
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which descend from the Piz Bernina and its 
companions. The mountains themselves 
were without a cloud, and, set in the blue 
heaven, touches of tenderness were mingled 
with their strength. We spentsome hours of 
es enjoyment upon this fine ice-plain, 
istening to its moulins and the rush of its 
streams. 

Along the centre of the Morteratsch gla- 
cier runs a medial moraine, a narrow strip 
of débris in the upper portions, but over- 
s sere the entire glacier towards its end. 

ow is this widening of the moraine to be 
accounted for? Mr. Hirst and I set out 
three different rows of stakes across the gla- 
cier: one of them high up, a second lower 
down, and a third still nearer to the end of 
the glacier. In 100 hours the central points 
of these three lines had moved through the 
following distances : 


No. 1, highest line, 56 inches, 
No. 2, middle line, 47 inches. 
No. 38, lowest line, 30 inches. 


Had we taken a line still lower than No. 3, 
we should have found’ the velocity still less. 

Now these measurements prove that the 
end, or as it is sometimes called the snout, 
of the glacier, moves far less than its — 
portions. A block of stone, ora patch of 
débris, for example, on the portion of the 
glacier crossed by line No. 1, approaches 
another block or patch at No. 3 with a ve- 
locity of 26 inches per 100 hours. Hence 
such blocks and patches must be more and 
more crowded together as the end of the gla- 
cier is approached, and hence the greater 
accumulation of stones and débris near the 
end. 

And here we meet point-blank an objec- 
tion raised by that very distinguished man, 
Professor Studer, of Berne, to the notion 
that the glacier exerts an erosive action on 
its bed. He urges that at the ends of the 
glaciers of Chamouni, of Arolla, Ferpecle, 
and the Aar, we do not see any tendency 
exhibited by the glacier to bury itself in the 
soil. The reason is, that at the point chosen 
by Professor Studer the glacier is almost 
stationary. To observe the ploughing or 
erosive action of the ice we must observe it 
where the share is in motion, and not where 
it is comparatively at rest. Indeed the snout 
of the glacier often rests upon the rubbish 
which its higher portions have dug away. 


‘VI. 

Wut I was staying at Pontresina, Mr- 
Hutchinson of Rugby, Mr. Lee Warner; 
and myself joined in a memorable expedi- 
tion up the Piz Morteratsch. This is a very 
noble mountain, and nobody had previously 
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thought of associating the idea of danger 
with itsascent. The resolute Jenni, by far 
the boldest man in Pontresina, was my 
guide; while Walter, the official guide chef, 
was taken by my companions. With a du- 
bious sky overhead, we started on the morn- 
ing of the 30th of July, a little after four 
A.M. There is rarely much talk at the be- 
ginning of a mountain excursion: you are 
either sleepy or solemn so early in the day. 
Silently we passed through the pine woods 
of the beautiful Rosegg valley, watching 
anxiously at intervals the play of the clouds 
around the adjacent heights. At one place 
a spring gushed from the valley bottom, as 
clear and almost as copious as that which 
pours out the full-formed river Albula. The 
traces of ancient glaciers were present every- 
where, the valley being thickly covered with 
the débris which the ice had left behind. An 
ancient nioraine, so large that in England it 
might take rank as a mountain, forms a bar- 
rier across the upper valley. Once prob- 
ably it was the dam of a lake, but it is now 
cut through by the river which rushes from 
the Rosegg glacier. Those works of the 
ancient ice are to the mind what a distant 
horizon is to the eye. They give to the im- 
agination both pleasure and repose. 

The morning, as I have said, looked 
threatening, but the wind was good, by de- 
grees the cloud-scowl relaxed, and broader 

atches of blue became visible above us. 
We called at the Rosegg chalets, and had 
some milk. We afterwards wound round a 
shoulder of the hill, at times upon the mo- 
raine of the glacier, and at times upon the 
adjacent grass slope; then over shingly in- 
clines, covered with the shot rubbish of the 
heights. ‘Two ways were now open to us, 
the one easy but circuitous, the other stiff 
but short. Walter was for the former, and 
Jenni for the latter, their respective choices 
being characteristic of the two men. To 
my satisfaction Jenni prevailed, and we 
scaled the steep and slippery rocks. At 
the top of them we found ourselves upon the 
rim of an extended snow-field. Our rope 
was here exhibited, and we were bound by 
it to a common destiny. In those higher 
regions the snow-fields show a beauty and 
a purity of which those who linger low down 
have no notion. We crossed crevasses and 
bergschrunds, mounted vast snow-basses, 
and doubled round walls of ice with long 
stalactites pendent from their eaves. One 
by one the eminences were surmounted. 
The crowning rock was attained at half-past 
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was enjoyed with a gusto which the sybarite 
of the city could neither imitate nor share. 

We,spent about an hour upon the warm 
gneiss-blocks on the top. Veils of cloud 
screened us at intervals from the sun, and 
then we felt the keenness of the air; but in 
general we were cheered and comforted by 
the solar light and warmth. The shiftings 
of the atmosphere were wonderful. The 
white peaks were draped with opalescent 
clouds which never lingered for two consec- 
utive minutes in the same position. Clouds 
differ widely from each other in point of 
beauty, but I had hardly seen them more 
beautiful than they appeared to-day, while 
the successions of surprises experienced 
through their changes were such as rarely 
fall to the lot even of a practised moun- 
taineer. 

These clouds are for the most part _ 
duced by the chilling of the air through its 
own expansion. When thus chilled, the 
aqueous vapour diffused through it, which is 
previously unseen, is precipitated in visible 
particles. Every particle of the cloud has 
consumed in its formation a little polyhed- 
ron of vapour, and a moment’s reflection 
will make it clear that the size of the cloud- 
particles must depend, not only on the size 
of the vapour polyhedron, but on the re- 
lation of the density of the vapour to that 
of its liquid. If the vapour were light and 
the liquid heavy, other things being equal, 
the cloud-particle would be smaller than if 
the vapour were heavy and the liquid light. 
There would evidently be more shrinkage 
in the one case than in the other. Now there 
are various liquids whose weight is not 
greater than that of water, while the weight 
of their vapour, bulk for bulk, is five or 
six times that of aqueous vapour. When 
those heavy vapours are precipitated as 
clouds, which is easily done artificially, 
their particles are found to be far coarser 
than those of an aqueous cloud. Indeed 
water is without parallel in this particular. 
Its vapour is the lightest of all vapours, and 
to this fact the soft and tender beauty of 
the clouds of our atmosphere is mainly due. 

After an hour’s halt,-our rope, of which 
we had temporarily rid ourselves, was re- 

roduced, and the descent began. Jenni 
is the most daring man and powerful char- 
acter among the guides of Pontresina. The 
manner in which he bears down all the oth- 
ers in conversation, and imposes his own 
will upon them, shows that he is the dicta- 
tor of the place. He is a large and rather 





twelve. 
champagne; mixed with the pure snow of 
the mountain, it formed a beverage, and 


On it we uncorked a bottle of! 


;an ugly man, and his progress up hill, 
though resistless, is slow. He had repeat- 
| edly expressed a wish to make an excursion 
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with me, and I think he desired to show us 
what he could do upon the mountains. To- 
day he accomplished two daring things — the 
one successfully, while the other was within 
a hair’s-breadth of a very shocking end. 

In descending we went straight down 
upon a Bergschrund, which had compelled 
us to make a circuit in coming up. This 

articular kind of fissure is formed by the 
ower portion of a snow-slope falling away 
from the higher, and a crevasse being thus 
formed between both, which often surrounds 
the mountain as a fosse of terrible depth. 
Walter was here the first of our party, and 
Jenni was the last. It was quite evident that 
Walter hesitated to cross the chasm; but 
Jenni came forward, and half by expostu- 
lation, half by command, caused him to sit 
down on the snow at some height above the 
fissure. I think, moreover, he helped him 
with a shove. At all events the p was 
so steep that the guide shot down it with an 
impetus sufficient to carry him over the 
schrund. We all afterwards shot the chasm 
in this pleasant way. Jenni was behind. 
Deviating from our track, he deliberately 
chose the widest part of the chasm, and 
shot over it, lumbering like a behemoth 
down the snow-slope at the other side. It 
was an illustration of that practical know- 
ledge which a long residence among the 
mountains can alone impart, and in the pos- 
session of which our best English climbers 
fall far behind their guides. 

The remaining steep slopes were also 
descended by glissade, and we afterwards 
marched cheerily over the gentler inclines. 
We had ascended by the Rosegg glacier, 
and now we wished to descend upon the 
Morteratsch glacier, and make it our high- 
way home. It was while we were attempt- 
ing this descent that we were committed to 
that ride upon the back of an avalanche, a 
description of which is given in the Times 
newspaper for the 1st of October, 1864.* 


Vil. 


In July 1865 my excellent friend Hirst 
and myself visited Glarus, intending, if cir- 
cumstances favoured us, to climb the Tédi. 
We had, however, some difficulty with the 
guides, and therefore gave the expedition 
up. Crossing the Klausen pass to Altdorf, 
we ascended the Gotthardt Strasse to Wasen, 
and went thence over the Susten pass to 
Gadmen, which we reached late at night. 
We halted for a moment at Stein, but the 
blossom of 1863 was no longer there, and 
we did not tarry. On quitting Gadmen 
next morning I was accosted by a guide, 


* See also Alpine Journal, vol. i. p. 437. 
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who asked me whether I knew Professor 
Tyndall. ‘He is killed, sir,” said the 
man, ‘‘killed upon the Matterhorn.” I 
then listened to a somewhat detailed ac- 
count of my own destruction, and soon 
gathered that, though the details were er- 
roneous, something serious had occurred. 
At Imhof the rumour became more con- 
sistent, and immediately afterwards the Mat- 
terhorn catastrophe was in every mouth, and 
in all the newspapers. My friend and my- 
self wandered on to Miirren, whence, after 
an ineffectual attempt to cross the Peters- 
grat, we went by Kandersteg and the Gem- 
mi to Zermatt. 

Of the four sufferers on the Matterhorn 
one remained behind. But expressed in 
terms either of mental torture or physical 
pain, the suffering in my opinion was nil. 
Excitement during the first moments left 
no room for terror, and immediate uncon- 
sciousness prevented pain. No death has 
probably less of agony in it than that caused 
| the shock of gravity on a mountain side, 

apected it would be terrible, but unex- 
pected, not. I had heard, however, of 
other griefs and sufferings consequent on 
the accident, and this prompted a desire on 
my part to find the remaining one and bring 
him down. I had seen the road-makers at 
work between St. Nicholas and Zermatt, 
and was struck by the rapidity with which 
they pierced the rocks for blasting. One 
of these fellows could drive a hole a foot 
deep into hard granite in less than an hour. 
I was therefore determined to secure in aid 
of my project the services of a road-maker. 
None of the Zermatt guides would second 
me, but I found one of the Lochmatters of 
St. Nicholas willing to do so. Him I sent 
to Geneva to buy 3,000 feet of rope, which 
duly came on heavily-laden mules to Zer- 
matt. Hammers and steel punches were 
prepared ; a tent was put in order, and the 
apparatus was carried up tothe chapel by 
the Schwartz-See. But the weather would 
by no means smile upon the undertaking. 
I waited at Zermatt for twenty days, mak- 
ing, it is true, pleasant excursions with 
pleasant friends, but they merely spanned 
the brief intervals which separated one rain- 
gush or thunderstorm from another. Bound 
by an engagement to my friend Professor 
De la Rive, of Geneva, where the Swiss sav- 
ants had their annual assembly in 1865, I 
was forced to leave Zermatt. My notion 
was to climb to the point where the men 
slipped, and to fix there suitable irons in 
the rocks. By means of ropes attached to 
these I proposed to scour the mountain 
along the line of the glissade. There were 
peculiarities in the notion which need not 
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now be dwelt upon, inasmuch as the weath- 
er rendered them all futile. 





vill. 


In the summer of 1866, I first went to 
Engsteln, one of the most charming spots in 
the Alps. It had at that time a double 
charm, for the handsome young widow who 
kept the inn supplemented by her kindness 
within doors the pleasures extracted from 
the outer world. A mannamed Maurer, of 
Meyringen, was my guide fora time. We 
climbed the Titlis, going straight up it from 
the Joch Pass, in the track of a scampering 
chamois which showed us the way. The 
Titlis is a very noble mass— one of the 
few which, while moderate in height, bear a 
lordly weight of snow. The view from the 
summit is exceedingly fine, and on it I re- 
peated with a hand spectroscope the obser- 
vations of M. Janssen on the absorption 
bands of aqueous vapours. On the day af- 
ter this ascent I quitted Engsteln, being 
drawn towards the Wellhorn and Wetter- 
horn, both of which, as seen from Engsteln, 
came out with inexpressible nobleness. The 
upper dome of heaven was of the deepest 
blue, while only the faintest lightening of 
the colour towards the horizon indicated 
the augmented thickness of the atmosphere 
in that direction. The sun was very hot, 
but there was a clear rivulet at hand, deep- 
ening here and there into pebbled pools, 
into which I plunged at intervals, causing 
my guide surprise, if not anxiety. For he 
shared the common superstition that plung- 
ing into cold water is dangerous. The dan- 
ger, and a very serious one it is, is to 
plunge into water when cold. The strong- 
est alone can then bear immersion without 
damage. 

This year I subjected the famous Fin- 
steraarschlucht to a closer examination than 
ordinary. The earthquake theory already 
adverted to was prevalent regarding it, and 
I wished to see whether any evidences ex- 
isted of aqueous erosion. It will be re- 
membered that the Schlucht or gorge is cut 
through a great barrier of limestone rock 
called the Kirchet, which throws _ itself 
across the valley of Hasli, about three-quar- 
ters of an hour’s walk above Meyringen. 
The plain beyond the barrier, on which 
stands the hamlet of Imhof, is formed of 
the sediment of an ancient lake of which the 
Kirchet constituted the dam. This dam is 
now cut through for the passage of the Aar, 
forming one of the noblest gorges in Swit- 
zerland. Near the summit of the Kirchet 
is a house with a signboard inviting the 
traveller to visit the Aarenschlucht, a nar- 
row lateral gorge which runs down to the 
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very bottom of the principal one. The as- 
pect of this smaller chasm from its bottom 
to its top proves to demonstration that 
water had in former ages worked there as a 
navigator. But it was % ger the sides 
of the great chasm that I needed instrue- 
tion, and from its edge I could see nothin 

to satisfy me. I therefore stripped a 


‘waded until a point was reached in the cen- 


tre of the river which commanded an ex- 
cellent view of both sides of the gorge. 
Below me, on the left-hand side, was a jut- 
ting cliff, which caused the Aar to swerve 
from its direct course, and had to bear the 
thrust of the river. From top to bottom 
this cliff was polished, rounded, and scooped. 
There was no room for doubt. ‘The river 
which now runs so deeply down had once 
been above. It has been the delver of its 
own channel through the barrier of the Kir- 
chet. 

I went on to Rosenlaui, proposing to 
climb the neighbouring mountains in suc- 
cession. In fact I went to Switzerland in 
1866 with a particular hunger for the heights. 
But the weather thickened before Rosenlaui 
was reached, and on the night following the 
morning of my departure from Engsteln I 
lay upon my plaid under an impervious 
pine, and watched as wild a thunderstorm 
and as heavy a downpour of rain as I had 
ever seen. Most extraordinary was the 
flicker on cliffs and trees, and most tre- 
mendous was the detonation succeeding 
each discharge. The fine weather came 
thus to an end, and the next day I gave up 
the Wetterhorn for the ignoble Faulhorn. 
Here the wind changed, the air became 

iercingly cold, and on the following morn- 
ing heavy snow-drifts buttressed the doors, 
windows, and walls of the inn. We broke 
away, sinking at some places to the hips in 
snow. A thousand feet made all the differ- 
ence ; a descent of this amount carrying us 
from the bleakest winter into genial sum- 
mer. My companion held on to the 
beaten track, while I sought a rougher and 
more direct one to the Scheinigeplatte. We 
were solitary visitors there, and I filled the 
evening with the ‘‘ Story of Elizabeth,” 
which some benevolent traveller had left at 
the hotel. : 

Thence we dropped down to Lauterbrun- 
nen, went up the valley to the little inn at 
Trechslawinen, and crossed the Petersgrat 
the following day. The recent precipita- 
tion had cleared the heavens and reloaded 
the heights. It was, perhaps, the splendour 
of the weather and purity of the snows, 
aided by the subjective effect due to con- 
trast with a series of most dismal days, that 
made me think the Petersgrat so noble a 
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standpoint for a view of the mountains. The 
horizontal extent was vast, and the group- 
ing magnificent. The undoubted monarch 
of this unparagoned scene was the Weiss- 
horn, and this may have rendered me par- 
tial in my jodgment, for men like to see 
what they love exalted. At Platten we 
found shelter in the house of the curé. 
Next day we crossed the Lotschsattel, and 
swept round by the Aletsch glacier to the 
ZEggischhorn. 

Here [had the pleasure of meeting a very 
ardent climber, who entertains peculiar no- 
tions regarding guides. He deems them, 
and rightly so, very expensive, and he also 
feels pleasure in trying his own powers. I 
would admonish him that he may go too far 
in this direction, and probably his own ex- 
perience has by this time forestalled the 
admonition. Still there is much in his feel- 
ing which challenges sympathy ; for if skill, 
courage, and strength are things to be cul- 
tivated in the Alps, they are, within certain 
limits, best exercised and developed in the 
absence of guides. And if the real climb- 
ers are ever to be differentiated from the 
crowd, it is only to be done by dispensing 
with professional assistance. But no man 
without natural aptitude and due training 
would be justified in undertaking anything 
of this kind, and it is an error to suppose 
that the necessary knowledge can be ob- 
tained in one or two summers in the Alps. 
Climbing is an art, and those who wish to 
cultivate it on their own account ought to 
give themselves sufficient previous practice 
in the company of first-rate guides. This 
would not shut out expeditions of minor 
danger now and then without guides. But 
whatever be the amount of preparation, 
real climbers must still remain select men. 
Here, as in every other sphere of human ac- 
tion, whether intellectual or physical, as in- 
deed among the guides themselves, real 
eminence falls only to the lot of few. 

From the Bel Alp, in company with Mr. 
Girdlestone, 1 made an attack upon the 
Aletschhorn. We failed. The weather as 
we started was undecided, but. we hoped 
the turn might be in our favour. We first 
kept along the Alp, with the Jaggi glacier 
to our right, then crossed its moraine, and 
made the trunk glacier our highway until 
we reached the point of confluence of its 
branches. Here we turned to the right, 
the Aletschhorn, from base to summit, com- 
ing into view. We reached the true base 
of the mountain, and without halting breas- 
ted its snow. But as we climbed, the at- 
mosphere thickened more and more. About 
the Nesthorn the horizon deepened to pitchy 
darkness, and on the Aletschhorn itself 
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hung a cloud, which we at first hoped 
would melt before the strengthening sun, 
but which instead of melting became denser. 
Now and then an echoing rumble of the 
wind warned us that we might expect rough 
handling above. We persisted, however, 
and reached a considerable height, unwill- 
ing to admit that the weather was against 
us; until a more savage roar and a ruder 
shake than ordinary by the wind caused us 
to halt, and look more earnestly and anx- 
iously into the darkening atmosphere. Snow 
began to fall, and we felt that we must 
yield. The wind did not increase, but the 
snow thickened, and fell in heavy flakes. 
Holding on in the dimness to the medial 
moraine, we managed to get down the gla- 
cier, and cleared it at a practicable point; 
whence, guided by the cliffs which flanked 
our right, and which became visible onl 
when we came almost into contact wit 
them, we cut the proper track to the hotel. 

Though my visits to the Alps already 
numbered thirteen, I had never gone as 
far southward as the Italian lakes. The 
perfectly unmanageable weather of July 
1866 caused me to cross with Mr. Girdle- 
stone into Italy, in the hope that a respite 
of ten or twelve days might improve the 
temper of the mountains. We walked 
across the Simplon to the village of the 
same name, and took thence the diligence 
to Domo d’Ossola and Baveno. The at- 
mospheric change was wonderful ; and still 
the clear air which we enjoyed below was 
the self-same air that heaped clouds and 
snow upon the mountains. It came across 
the heated plains of Lombardy charged with 
moisture, but the moisture was in the trans- 

arent condition of true vapour, and hence 
invisible. Tilted by the mountains, the 
air rose, and as it expanded it became 
chilled, and as it became chilled it dis- 
charged its vapour as: visible cloud, the 
globules of which swelled by cgalescence 
into raindrops on the mountain flanks, or 
were frozen to ice-particles on their sum- 
mits, the particles collecting afterwards to 
form flakes of snow. 

At Baveno we halted on the margin of 
the Lago Maggiore. I could hear the lis 
ing of the waters on the shingle far into the 
night. My window looked eastward, and 
through it could be seen the first warming 
of the sky at the approach of dawn. I rose, 
and watched the growth of colour all along 
the east. The mountains, from mere masses 
of darkness projected against the heavens, 
became deeply empurpled. It was not as a 
mere wash of colour overspreading their 
surfaces. They blent with the atmosphere 
as if their substance was a condensation of 
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the general purple of the air. Nobody was 
stirring at the time, and the very lap of the 
lake upon its shore only increased the sense 
of silence. 


*¢ The holy time was quiet as a nun 
Breathless with adoration.”’ 


In my subsequent experience of the Italian 
lakes, I met with nothing which affected me 
so deeply as this morning scene on the Lago 
Maggiore. 

From Baveno we crossed the lake to 
Luino, and went thence to Lugano. At 
Belaggio, on the junction of the two branches 
of the Lake of Como, we halted a couple 
of days. Como itself we reached in a small 
sailing-boat — the sail being supplemented 
by oars. There we saw the statue of Volta 
—a prophet justly honoured in his own 
country. From Como we went to Milan. 
The object of greatest interest there is, of 
course, the cathedral; a climber could not 


forego the pleasure of getting up among the | gras 


statues which crowd its roof, and of looking 
thence towards Monte Rosa. The distribu- 
tion of the statues magnified the apparent 
vastness of the pile; still the impression 
made on me by this great edifice was one 
of disappointment. Its front seemed to 
illustrate an attempt to cover meanness of 
conception by profusion of adornment. The 
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interior, however, notwithstanding the cheat 
of the ceiling, is exceedingly grand. 

From Milan we went to Orta, where we 
had a plunge into the lake. We crossed it 
subsequently, and walked on to Varallo: 
thence by Fobello over a country of noble 
beauty to Ponte Grande in the Val Ansasca. 
Thence again by Macugnaga, over the deep 
snow of the Monte Moro, reaching Matt- 
mark in drenching rain. The temper of the 
northern slopes did not appear to have im- 
proved during our absence. We returned 
to the Bel Alp, fitful triumphs of the sun 
causing us to hope that we might still have 
fair play upon the Aletschhorn. But the 
day after our arrival snow fell so heavily as 
to cover the pastures for 2,000 feet below 
the Bel Alp, introducing a partial famine 
among the herds. They had eventually to 
be driven below the snow line. Avalanches 
were not unfrequent on slopes which a day 
or two previously had been covered wit 
s and flowers. In this condition of 
things Mr. Milman, Mr. Girdlestone, and 
myself climbed the Sparrenhorn, and found 
its heavy-laden Kamm almost as hard as 
that of Monte Rosa. Occupation out of 
doors was, however, insufficient to fill the 
mind, so I wound my plaid around my loins, 
and in my cold bedroom studied ‘* Mozley 
upon Miracles.” 





Very Serious Danctne. — A snort time ago 
some one ventured to suggest the idea of Ritu- 
alist quadrilles. The following statement, in a 
published letter from Paris, announces an ad- 
vance far beyond that in the cultus of Terpsi- 
chore: — 


“ An Italian composer has published some dance- 
music under the title of ‘‘ The Seven Cardinal Sins!’ 
This is a ngw idea, and may even sell bad music. 
Here is the original title: —‘ Les Sept Péché Capi- 
taux, Danses Caractéristiques, — ‘ L’Orgueil,’ schot- 
tisch; ‘L’Avarice,’ polka-mazurka; ‘La Luxure,’ 
valse; ‘ La Colére,’ galop; ‘ La Gourmandise,’ quad- 
rille; ‘ L’Envie,’ polka; ‘La Paresse,’ mazurka.’ ” 


Hereon observes the letter-writer : — 


* Dance music is often played in the churches of 
an ° Why should not divinity come to the aid of 
music? ’ 


The divinity that came to the aid of the com- 
poser of such dance-music as that above-named 
can hardly be conceived to bear any relation to 
the divinity which ‘‘doth hedge a king.’? It 
may be rather imagined akin to the divinity 
apostrophized by Jago. Dance-music really char- 
acteristic of the Seven Cardinal Sins would be 
music to which one might fancy fools dancing 
down an inclined plane, on the ‘* primrose- 





path,”’ a ‘* facilis descensus,’’ down the middle, 
and not up again. 

But perhaps the Cardinal Sin-dances, in spite 
of the present state of Parisian society, are not 
really characteristic. Possibly none of them are 
illustrations of wickedness, such as might be, 
and sometimes, if not usually, are, presented to 
the public in the modern ballet. It may be that 
pride, avarice, luxury, and so on, as the titles 
of polkas and waltzes, no more imply immorality 
than Sebastopol, Magenta, and Solferino, in the 
same connection, do carnage. For aught any- 
body knows, they express nothing worse than 
the condition of mind from which words that 
mean the most solemn things are commonly em- 
ployed, by some composers, in the nomenclature 
of dance-music — idiotic frivolity. Punch. 


A mortion has been made in the North-German 
Parliament that Departments of War, Marine, 
Foreign Affairs, and Commerce, with a Minister 
at the head of each, be established for the Con- 
federation. 
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} From Fraser’s Magazine. 
A DEAF AND DUMB SERVICE. 

Ir isSunday. Weare in the familiar lec- 
ture-room of the Polytechnic (the small one), 
where the portly gentleman makes dark sci- 
ence lucid, and where other ‘ entertainers’ 
strive laudably to get fame within their 
grasp. We have. the identical stretched 
white sheet before us, on which their phan- 
tasmagorias have disported; we have the 
identical red curtains decking it, from 
which they have discharged their smiles and 
bowings; we have the identical foot-lights 
lighted that have made their borrowed 
cheek-bloom natural, and thrown archness 
into glances that would otherwise have 
fallen tame. There is the joy exciting 
sheet; there are the dim red curtains; 
here, within a foot-thrust, are the glowing 
tin-backed lamps. 

Is there anything more? Yes. There is 
a black-board, on which is chalked where 
to find the lessons for the day, and the col- 
lect, and the text; and there is a pretty 
carved oak table, with a large prayer-boo 
and Bible on it, and by its side a simple 
cane-bottomed chair; but with these few 
items the catalogue is done. About forty 
deaf and dumb are here, though, apparently 
quite content. More keep arriving, too, 
with no effort to stop the shuffling of their 
feet (since to themselves it has no noise, 
and to others no annoyance), and with no 
head turned when we (and only we!) hear 
the swinging of the door. Among them 
are old men and children, young men and 
maidens; and when they are seated and 
look around for their acquaintances, their 
faces light up on recognition, and their fin- 
gers begin a rapid speech. They might be 
members of Parliament or committee peo- 
ple—all things are with them so literally 
‘motions,’ and there is such a perpetual 
‘show of hands.’ It is droll, too, to see 
their manual conversations going on, quite 
unconcernedly, from opposite sides of the 
room. To us they might be ‘ proposing’ 
(and ‘accepting’ instead of ‘ seconding’) 
in Sanscrit or old Greek, so utterly incom- 

rehensible are their swift manipulations ; 
but every one else, behind and foremost, 
can disentangle every word! And yet if 
these ‘distinguished (or at any rate, dis- 
tinct) movers’ got up into a dark corner, 
they would be dumb _ twice-stricken, for 
they could not see! They must have the 
light shine upon them, and let their actions 
be seen before men. They are bound to 
be ‘public speakers,’ (would a sentence 
executed on little fingers only, amount to 
whispering, we wonder?) though—and 
that is so much, happily —~ not one of them 
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resorts to a hum and ha. New-comers, 
however, passing along the narrow clearing 
to get to their own form, may blot a word 
out for them. They have that difficulty. 
And so we see them craning their necks, and 
throwing aside their hands, and in that way 
saving the cutting of the thread of their 
discourse ; but all the moving hands at last 
drop down tranquilly. There is mute at- 
tention (only too literally) by all eyes be- 
ing turned to one spot, for the minister for 
the day is stepping from behind the red 
curtain, and wal ing across the platform to 
his simple table-desk. 

The regularly appointed clergyman is a, 
‘speaking person’ (as the deaf and dumb 
call nous autres), but, as if to intensify the 
interest of to-day, he has gone to be inter. 
preter at a deaf and dumb wedding, and 
this lay-preacher who is here to take his 
place has never heard a sound nor uttered 
one, and is as deaf and as dumb as are all 
his congregation, This makes no alteration 
whatever in the manner of the service. 
The chaplain would have to be voiceless 
here, and to adapt himself to the wants of 
his people, and our present friend can do 
no more, The other would have worn his 
professional gown and bands, this has 
none; but neither needs he any, There is 
a dignity about him, an earnestness, a so- 
lemnity, that want no silk to be made ef- 
fective, and that come straight from his own 
imprisoned soul. 

e has to act everything, as it were (since 
the system he uses is a mixture of the spell- 
ing with our old child-learnt dumb alphabet, 
and the representation of words, and even 
phrases, by expressive signs), and he is so 
moved by the poetry of the thoughts he is 
communicating, his head, and arms, and 
whole body are idealized by it, and he isa 
oo? in every attitude that he assumes. 

o Oriental could give a painter or a 
scluptor more delight. He is elevating his 
hands now to Heaven in close appeal; and 
now he has no hope left of mercy, and 
stands there abased. He is resignation, 
alarm, hope, and tender love; he is grati- 
tude, humiliation, anger, rapture; he turns 
from adoration to hate, from joy to despair ; 
he supplicates, he mourns, he worships, he 
disdains, and all with the swiftness and 
beauty of a man with a fairy gift. All the 
congregation are standing with him for a 

rayer (they cannot kneel, nor yet bow their 

eads, nor do anything that interferes with 
the freedom of their eyes), and his fingers 
are making incessant movements — rapidly, 
magically, madly — and are adding to his 
expression considerably more. His arms 
are out, in, up, down; forward, behind, to 
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the left, to the right ; his thumbs are to- 
oo apart, making emphasis, upraised ; 
nis palms slide rapidly by one another, his 
little fingers hook; he points, he touches, 
he makes rings and fists ; his fingers go over, 
under, through, on; and they twirl, and 
twist, and clasp, and throw one another 
away, without amoment’s pause. Then his 
whole pose again is trust; and then he 
triumphs, and then he complains, and then 
ecstasy carries him completely away. He 
has scarcely entreated before he confesses 
he has no mght to entreat; he has scarcely 
sunk under his afflictions before he declares 
he has received the strength to battle with 
them, and he is a new man, erect. He 
shows faith, and submission, and abhor- 
rence, and rage; he yields, he questions, he 
admits he is unfit; he is tranquil, and then 
vehement; he adores, and then he scorns; 
and then, suddenly, his arms drop by his 
side lifeless, and he is a picture still, but 
this time of nothing but a light-bearded, 
long-coated, intelligent-faced man. 

The congregation sit. It is the time for 
the reading of the psalm, and they consult 
the black-board roe their Bibles, and turn 
to the appointed page. Their preacher 
stretches out his arms to call them to at- 
tention, and when he sees they are all heed- 
ing him, begins his quick gesturing again. 
The psalm has been found by us, too, but 
it is impossible, with the preacher’s nimble- 
ness, and use, and genius, to keep up with 
him; and, the clue once gone, there is no 
regaining it, and we can once more do 
nothing but be all-absorbed and look. As 
may be expected, there is more beauty for 
us to see still. With the grand words of 
the Psalmist come grander actions, and we 
might be in the East, with a type before us 
of all the fire and imagery of the Hebrew 
race. Our eloquent mute bows his head, 
moves his hands above it, as if the waves 
were fiercely surging there; lays his breast 
for the storm to touch it; wrestles with his 
foes; bids them strike him; thrusts them 
back; pleads for help; exults when it is 
given; is borne down when it does not 
come. He shows the wind with its wild 
rush; the billows as they heave; the arrows 
of heaven descending; the peace that fol- 
lows; the obedience that takes it all for 
good. And through all of it, there is no 
moment's stay in the passion (almost) of his 
finger-speech. He is still making up the 
sum of tle sublime words he is rendering, 
with all the velocity of before. His con- 
Fregation keep their eyes on him intent. 

e scarcely leoks at his book, except now 
.and then to lay one of his charmed fingers 
‘upon it (to remind himself, apparently, of 





how far he has gone), or to hurriedly turn 
the page. He seems to know all that is 
coming by heart, and to feel it as though it 
were his very life. He is on the mountains 
with the sacred bard; he is beside the wa- 
ters; he treads the pasture; he scents the 
flowers ; he feels the thorny way. To hm 
the fountains are again opened; he tells of 
their leaping in the sun, of the dark shades 
away from them, of the Rock of his heart, 
of the confusion of his adversaries crowding 
around. He is a Gamaliel, an Isaiah, a 
Job, a Jonah; and Israelitish youths are in 
procession near him, and he sees the smoke 
of the sacrifice rise. He is hope again, 
with his face radiant; he is endurance, 
with his head bent low; he is victory, with 
his hands up like a crown; he is a captive, 
with his body chafing under heavy chains. 
His arms open to receive sweet messengers ; 
his arms are clasped upon his breast with 
joy that they are come; he points up, with 
the sign that means the Ruler; he points 
to the nail-marks in his palms that are the 
sign for Jesus Christ. He flings away his 
hands, to imply disdain; he joins them 
tight, to signify accord; he spreads them 
wide, to show universal reaching ; he gently 
waves them, to denote the shaking of the 
earth. Long before we are weary of watch- 
ing him, he has figured all this, and more, 
and he has stood in cedar groves, and by 
flocks feeding, and he has drunk in the 
colours of a Syrian sunset, and melted un- 
der the terrors of a desert blaze; and then 
the last verse of the psalm is finished, and 
his arms are again by his sides drooping, 
and his congregation have once more ina 
mass risen to their feet. 

He is leading them to prayer again. He 
has changed his one book for the other, 
has opened it, lighted upon his place, and 
recommenced his whirl of interpretation. 
Letter succeeds letter, picture follows in- 
stantly upon picture, aspect, attitude, ex- 
pression, pose. There is one, there is the 
other, there are all: and then the prayer 
is over, and he points to the black-board 
for the lesson, interprets that (the people 
again sitting for it), signs to them to stand 
for the Collect, and in a few minutes his 
(necessarily) shortened form of church ser- 
vice is done. It is now the time for the 
sermon, and in this is the marvellous power 
of this physical language still more dis- 
played. As the preacher, of course, is full 
of his own thoughts, a different set of 
phrases clothes them, and a different set of 
symbols is needed to make them known. 
He cannot be more rapid,— one would think 
he must be-panting now, ready to throw 
himself prostrate upon the floor, — he can- 
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not be more picturesque, but he is (or we 
fancy he is) more homely, and it seems that 
he has left poetry, as it were, and is manip- 
ulating to us now in prose. He appears 
to saw, cut, screw, fold, pat, mix, knock, 
fondle; to hang himself, cut his head off, 
pull his beard, pluck out his heart, recover, 
smile, assure every one he is not hurt, blow 
bubbles, and draw ropes. He appears to 
tie, twist, twirl, rub, wring, iron, make pies 
and puddings, hold them up to be admired, 
congratulate himself that they have turned 
out so well. There is danger (it seems to 
us) of a wreck; he sees the peril, cheers on 
the men, throws a rope to them, rejoices 
that they see it, hauls it in, comforts us 
that it is coming, hauls in still more, and 
hauls and hauls again, and then snaps off 
the simile, and is as precipitate over some- 
thing else. ‘ 

He might be a necromancer, making pas- 
time of occult science. He throws a ball 
and catches it; taps himself upon the chest ; 
defies, vanquishes, shrinks, expands; pulls 
a hair out of his mouth; conjures; throws 
up a ball again ; throws up three or four; 
pulls more hairs; turns supposed handles 
somewhere about his ribs ; shakes his hands ; 
smooths them; acts ‘ Nonsense! pooh! 
presto! gone! ’—climbs, sinks; lifts up his 
thumbs, lowers them; strikes his fore-fin- 
ger, his second, his third, his fourth; knocks 
together his palms ; blows ; opens his mouth, 
and shuts it; strikes his forehead, his nose, 
his chin; and yet never once is a buffoon, 
or crosses the line beyond which is con- 
tempt. His emphasis is surprising. He 
lays his two hands to beat down the air, 
and does it as if no one could deny the end ; 
he returns to his velocity of fingering, and 
then presses down the air again; he is busy 
above his head, and towards his feet, and 
among his puzzlement of long and _iittle 
fingers; and then is pressing out his out- 
stretched hands convincingly once more. 
His joints seem multiplied in his miraculous 
celerity, and we grow giddy with looking at 
his energy ahd dispatch. There has been 
no break in his movements, let it be remem- 
bered. No Litany has changed the order, 
with the congregation joining in response. 
No grand old hymn has woven every one 
into harmony, and made but a single soul 
out of all those here assembled, with the 
beauty of its sacred chords. The preacher 
has had to go on and on, with no comma 
but those his supple hands have marked, 
and with his whole labour almost one long 
continuous phrase. No words can success- 
fully paint his intricate action; no pen can 
describe his entanglings, his involutions, his 


perplexing and pliant skill. 





He is so expert, so facile, so swift, so 
fleet, he fills us with ever-increasing wonder, 
aud forces us to think it is we who are im- 

erfect, and not he who leaves us so deeply 
impressed. He speaks a different language 
to what we do; that is what we come to 
think. We cannot feel that he has no lan- 
guage at all. What is this marvellous flu- 
ency of his, this pictured eloquence, that we 
should feel pity for itas an infirmity, simply 
because it is something we cannot under- 
stand! Ifa man speaks French (when that 
language is a blank to us,) do we think he 
lies under such a dreadful ban? It is true 
his fervour is lost upon us, that we cannot 
be convinced by his vehemence; but we 
know it is simply that his words are of one 
sort and ours of another, and that each is 
a: because each has not the other’s 

ey. And that is exactly what we have 
grown into thinking now. Voice is useless 
here; sound has no vogue; our speech is 
dying out; and die it may, since there is no 
longer any purpose for it. But how, then, 
shall we ask what we want to know? How 
shall we get at the hearts of these people, 
and show them what is beating in our own ? 
Ah! itis there where we are at fault! It 
is there where we feel our inferiority, and 
not these ees whom we have looked 
upon as deficient because they are deaf and 
dumb! Would our fingers work the magic 
of this preacher’s we have come to see? 
Have we this accomplishment he is so per- 
fect in, and with which he is able to move 
so many souls? No; and so tongue-tied 
and, for the moment, humbled, we leave our 
seats now every one else is leaving them, 
and prepare thoughtfully to go away. 

As we step with the tide down stairs, we 
see that deaf and dumb church-goers are 

recisely like church-goers who can speak. 

hey shake hands, they bow ceremoniously, 
they go up cordially to familiar friends. 
Here are young ladies in chignons and silk 
dresses, and with feathers in their hats; and 
here are smart young men anxious to get to 
them, and being received with undoubtedly 
favourable smiles. Here are poorer girls, 
in merino, and less modish coiffures, who 
are, for all that, comely, and in the glory 
of their little posse of aspirants too. Here 
are cheeks that are wrinkled, and cheeks 
that have satisfactory dimples. Here are 
coats whose gloss and fit are unexception- 
able; and one, just at hand here, with a 
large tatter of it held on by a pin; and 
groups form of all sorts of figures, and, 
with eager hands and fingers, there is a 

uick interchange of the week’s news. We 

© not notice, of course, the grace and del- 
icacy in the movements now before us that 
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were in the lay preacher’s, and that had 
such a charm. finement is refinement, 


and when a man can teach himself Latin, 
and Greek enough to read freely in the New 
Testament (as we had been told this man 
had done), he cannot be quite as ordinar 
men, but must possess something that wi 

make itself manifest in all he does. We see 
perhaps more gesticulation than we like; 
more of the exuberant posturing generally 
associated with persons of undeveloped 
brain; but when we remember that ‘ deeds 
not words,’ must be these people’s motto, 
that ‘action, action, action,’ is their only 
oratory, and not an oration’s help, we 
see the cause of this, and no longer feel 
displeased. We remember, besides, that 
we have come to the conclusion that the deaf 
and dumb speak a foreign language, and that 
any foreign language seems uncouth and 
gibberish to us when we hear it spoken, and 
when our own ignorance of it compels us 
simply to stand the while wondering by. 
And we remember that in this case we have 
not even tone and rhythm to be of some in- 
terest to us, but are precisely as we should 
be if we were looking at a apg of de- 
monstrative speakers through a thick pane 
of glass. We should think actors and spec- 
tators very silly, and the vision very tame. 
But it is different where movement is all, 
and not asupplement. Volumnia tells Cor- 
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iolanus, when she urges him to speak, bon- 
net in hand, to the Romans, his knees ‘ bus- 
sing the stones,’ that 

Action is eloquence, and the eyes of the ignorant 
More learned than their ears. 


And standing thus amidst the deaf and 
dumb we prin, fe wisdom. We think, too, 
that all these lips moving now so aimlessly, 
were bent over eagerly by mothers once. 
Prattle was looked for from them that should 
tell the love, spoken only, as yet, by glances 
out of little tender eyes. And when we 
think how drearily must have sunk the 
mothers’ hearts when they knew the pretty 
baby-words would never come, when they 
knew their own lullabys and croonings never 
would be heard, we are thankful there is a 
language that can take the place of sound, 
and that it is possible for that language to 
be taught. Weare only sorry that as so many 
of the deaf and dumb are found among the 
very poor, there must be very many who 
will never have the chance to learn. 

Education cannot be had in this country 
by all classes without help, and there is no 
government grant, as yet, for scholars who 
cannot use a vocal A, B, C, But the right 
can never be hindered long. No doubt 
this, with other things, will go properly 
enough — in time. 





THE FUTURE, 


A FiaurE wanders through my dreams 
And wears a veil upon its face, 

Still bending to my breast it seems, 
Yet ever turns from my embrace, 
And sometimes, passing from my sight, 

It lifts the veil as it departs, 
And eyes flash out with such a light 
As never dawned on waking hearts. 


There is no need of sound or speech 
Or toiling through the troubled years, 
The rapture of that smile can teach 
More than a century of tears. 
And this I know, if it could move 
Out of my dreams into my days, 
One service of unbroken love 
Should fill and crown my life with praise, 


Love with no doubts and no demands, 
But generous as a southern June, — 
Vast brotherhood of hearts and hands, 
Choir of a world in perfect tune — 
No shallow sunset-films to gild, 
Far summits which we dare not climb, 
But ceaseless charms of hope fulfilled, 
Making a miracle of time. 





How sure, how calm, the picture seems! 
How near it comes, beheld, possessed! 
It is not only in my dreams 
I feel that touch upon my breast. 
It thrills me through the barren day, 
It holds me in the heart of strife, 
No phantom-grasp that melts away, 
It seems — it is — the touch of Life! 


We look into the heart of flowers 
And wonder whence their bloom can rise ; 
The secret hope of human hours’ 
Is hidden deeper from our eyes. 
In helpless tracts of wind and rain 
The work goes on without a sound; 
And while you weep your weak ‘ In vain,’ 
The flower is growing underground. 


We know the lesson; but a cry, 
Bitter and vast, is in our ears; 
One life of fruitless misery 
Shakes all our wisdom into tears. 
Thronged by the clamorous grief that say, 
* Behold what is, forget what seems,’ 
I can but answer, ‘ Welladay; 
There is that figure in my dreams.’ 
Miss Smedley’s Poems. 
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ALL SIDES OF THE RIVER. 
BY w*LL**M M*RR*s, 


THE MAIDENS. 


We, with distaste, across the water wan, 
The broadcloth of our modern lovers scan; 
We each prefer a mediseval man. 


THE YOUTHS. 


We would not reach you, if we could, dry-shod; 
Not one of us would change, for even, his odd; 
The girl we like not of the Period. 


THE MOTHERS. 
O daughters! make your markets while you can, 
For bloom soon groweth like the water wan; 
The early bird picks up the marrying man. 

THE MAIDENS. 
Perhaps, O lovers, if we did our hair 
A la Medea, and if our garments were 
Draped classically, we should seem more fair. 


THE YOUTHS, 


By doing this ye would not us befool; 
Medea! the idea makes our blood run cool, 
Besides, of classics we’d enough at school. 


THE BOYS. : 
Come, I say, now, the girls can darn, and hem, 
And cook a chop, and clean a meerschaum-stem ; 
Our sisters take, we are so tired of them. 

THE MAIDENS. 
Perhaps if ruffs around our necks were tied, 
Or you with idiotic stare we eyed . 
All angles, with our heads upon one side, 
In short, the middle age style —— 

THE WIDOWS. 

Suitors! stay, 

We are less far from middle age than they. 

THE YOUTHS. 


Maidens, we then to you would make our way. 


THE MAIDENS, 
Cross ye the water wan then, 


MR, SW*NB*RN*, 
I demur 
To ** water wan,’’ it comes too often, sir; 
Write next, as I should, rhyming, ‘* wan water.”’ 





THE MAIDENS. 
Lovers, we pray you, gaining our consents, 
Let us, too, have our mediseval bents, 
Give us, for cricket-matches, tournaments. 

THE WIDOWERS. 

We are stout, nor will uncomfortably truss 
Our arms and legs, like fowls; no jousts for us, 
In armour we should look ridiculous. 

THE FATHERS, 
Of money, tournaments would cost a heap; 
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Humour your sweethearts, sons, with something 
cheap; 

But look to settlements before you leap. 


THE YOUTHS. 
O maidens! we in verse will call you queens, 
And publicly extol your minds and miens, 
Sending our poems to the Magazines, 

THE MAIDENS. 
Sith of Life’s arches bloom hath shortest span, 
We will give up our mediseval man, 
And meet you half way in the water wan. 


THE EDITORS. 
Alas! the maidens have removed their ban, 
We, vex’d with verses vile, e’en when they scan, 
Shall very soon be as the water wan. 
Once a Week. 





Mr. Rosert Bucwanan’s Seconp READING 
of selections from his own poems at the Hanover 
Square Rooms took place on Wednesday, and in 
spite of many harshnesses, and many faults aris- 
ing from what seems to the hearer, ially in 
particular parts of particular poems, a painful 
amount of effort and self-consciousness, was cer- 
tainly a remarkable performance, of which none 
who heard it could have failed to appreciate the 
power. Mr. Buchanan, indeed, when aiming at 
prettiness of manner, and sprinkling his em- 
phatic and somewhat artificial bass-tones over 
sentences wherein he makes a violent rush at 
feminine sensibilities, and misses, is not attract- 
ive. ‘* Liz’? — perhaps the finest of his poems 
— was to us a suffering, especially where she 
dwelt on the baby; and ‘‘ The Little Milliner”’ 
with her burning chestnuts was well nigh 
making us wish to vanish into the floor. But 
** Poet Andrew’? was read with a great deal 
of strong pathos, and ‘‘ The Battle of Drumlie- 
moor,’’ in spite of a little too much of the ‘ set- 
teeth’ enunciation, carried us entirely away, 
before the close; with the solemn but lucid ra- 
pidity of its movement, —the reciter bringing 
every feature of the scene before us with a new 
force and vividness, and sometimes entirely los- 
ing himself in the stern rapture of the tragedy. 
This was the more striking, that to an ordinary 
reader the metre and rhythm, though exceed- 
ingly fine, are less simple, and need more art to 
bring them out, than those of any other of the 
pieces recited. Besides this, the reading of 
‘* The Starling,’’ —a most original poem, gruff, 
simple, humorous, melancholy in conception, — 
and **The Wake of Tim O’Hara’’—an un- 
published poem, among Mr. Buchanan’s best, 
for precisely the same qualities, was very 
simple and tellinz, an unmixed pleasure to the 
audience, and a new light to the student of the 
author’s poetry. Mr. Buchanan’s voice is very 
powerful, and rich when it is not harsh. 

Spectator, 6 March. 
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CHAPTER V. 
A HARSH JUDGMENT. 


Tue Doctor desired Eric to tie his horse 
to the back of the carriage, and drive with 
him part way to the villa. 

en the two were seated together, the 
Doctor began, after first puffing out a long 
breath : — 

‘* A beautiful woman is Countess Bella, 
and a clever. She loves her parrot, which, 
apparently, is allowed to fly at liberty in 
the forest, but must return obediently to his 
mistress’s shoulder.” 

‘* Permit me one observation,” interrupted 
Eric. ‘I have noticed that here in the 
country, and wherever the society is limited, 
the conversation is apt to turn upon a third 
person, and generally —not in your case, 
perhaps, but in the case of most persons 
whom I have heard talk—in a not very 
charitable way. Do you not consider this 
a proof of narrowness, or whatever else 
of that nature you may choose to call it? ” 

The Doctor perceived that Eric was 
disinclined to —— this subject, but he 
nevertheless replied : — 

‘*The human race affords the most abun- 
dant material for conversation, and of that 
race the most inexhaustible matter is fur- 
nished by the variety woman. I am not 
meaning now to speak of Bella, but of my- 
self. I have discovered in this woman an 
entirely new variety.” 

** With your permission, honored Herr 
Doctor, the Countess seems to be in perfect 
health.” 

“Did you never know Frau Bella be 
fore?” 

‘* But slightly,” said Eric reluctantly. 

**T, however, knew her well. She madea 
marriage of convenience, as many others 
have done, and I think none the worse of 
her for it. My opinion on such matters dif- 
fers from that of most men. The Countess 
is modest as far as her talents are concerned, 

‘but is proud of her morabity. I happen to 
know that she told the Count before the be- 
trothal, that she was too insignificant for 
him, was, in fact, not worthy of him. In 
regard to intellect, her modesty was sincere, 
though somewhat exaggeratedly expressed. 
She has talent, but no soul; she is all 
seasoning, no solid food. But morally this 
confession was perfectly true ; morality with 
her is only propriety.” 

‘**T must beg you — ” interposed Eric. 

‘And I must beg you,” broke in the 
Doctor, ‘‘to let me finish my sentence. 
Her morality I mean is that of the world, 
which considers only the outward marriage 
essential, and knows no relation of mar- 
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riage save a relation of the outward tie. 
To Count Clodwig, purity and beauty are a 
law; every sin against them offends his na- 
ture; he could not be guilty of the smallest 
violation of them, even if no mortal eye 
should detect it.” 

In the pause which ensued, Eric’s heart 
beat hard. Was the man describing Clod- 
wig’s purity, in order to show him how base 
would be the slightest approach to injuring 
or betraying such a friend P 

The Doctor continued : — 

‘*A man can receive no higher honor 
than that of being Clodwig’s friend. I do 
not love the aristocracy; nay, I may even 
say I hate them; but in this Count Clod- 
wig there is a nobleness which perhaps can 
only come to perfection through the foster- 
ing care of generations, and cannot be fully 
developed among us commoners, where 
everything is a fresh conquest smelling of 
the new varnish, which is always likely to 
crack away. There is a steady, even tem- 
perature about Clodwig, never amounting 
to a hot blaze, but pie a beneficent 
warmth. You see I have learned from you 
to make illustrations,” he said playfully, 
then continued, more seriously : — 

‘* His one passion is for rest, which makes 
it the more remarkable that he should have 
sacrificed so much of it for your sake. I[ 
do not agree with the wicked world in pro- 
nouncing Countess Bella to be a very dragon 
of virtue. On the contrary, she must have 
every week, or every month at farthest, some 
fair name to destroy, or, better, some guilty 
person to use her cat’s claws upon; like a 
well-trained hound, she likes best to attack a 
poor hare in the eyes; then she is satisfied, 
perfectly polite and obliging, harming no- 
body, for she is not really cruel and pitiless. 
She speaks very kindly of any one so long as 
he is unfortunate ; when people are humbled 
she readily pardons them; as soon as a 
man is sick she is most kindly disposed 
towards him, but as long as he keeps well 
he need expect nothing but severity from 
her. She has beautiful and abundant hair, 
but that does not please her so much as the 
being able to tell of this woman or that, how 
many pounds of false hair she wears. If 
she can say that any woman is scrofulous, 
she is quite happy ; for she would have only 
the Prankens perfectly sound. Once let her 
make an assertion, and she never retreats 
from it; better that her husband, Pranken, 
the whole world, should be illogical, than 
that she should be mistaken. Bella von 
Wolfsgarten never allows herself to be mis- 
taken, She has never worn an unbecom- 
ing dress, has never said a word which 
might not be engraved upon stone. That 
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she calls character; that she calls strength, 
—never to confess to a mistake. Let the 
logic of the whole world go to the devil first ! 
She can make the eggs dance nicely in con- 
versation. Did you ever receive one of her 
dainty little notes? She can dance even 
upon paper with the most supple grace.” 

Eric passed his hand across his brow; he 
no longer knew where he was. The Doc- 
tor threw away a half-smoked cigar, and 
continued : — 

‘** The wicked world hopes, and, alas! its 
hopes cannot be fulfilled without stabbing 
our noble Clodwig to the heart, — it hopes 
that this dragon of virtue will one day find 
its unsaintly George. But that would have 
to be a man whose ambition is, as we say, 
to be successful with the women; not one 
to whom the words love, magnanimity, as- 
piration, are realities, and who could not 
use them as a cloak for other ends.” 

Eric knew not what to answer. He 
clenched his fist to keep himself still, for he 
felt himself trembling. 

The Doctor pulled a string which brought 
the drag against the wheel; the wagon 
went creaking and scraping down the hill; 
they looked over the precipice, at the bottom 
of which a little brook was babbling over 
rocks. Such an abyss had opened before 
Eric. When they were driving again com- 
fortably through the valley, the Doctor 
resumed : — . 

‘*When I say the wicked world, I am 
not using merely a figure of speech. I 
must explain to you what this new variety 
is that I have discovered in Frau Bella. It 
is this. There have been, and there exist 
still, many women who are, or who imagine 
themselves to be, no matter which, very 
unhappy, or consider themselves very un- 
fortunate because they have such inferior 
husbands, — men who love horses, dogs, and 
such like, while they themselves are lofty, 
unappreciated, ethereal souls. This new 
variety, however, which Frau Bella repre- 
sents, is different. She is unhappy because 
of the greatness of her husband. Had she 
one of those well-trained puppets which are 
in the world for the purpose of wearing a 
court-dress, she might be unhappy, but 
loftily so; she could look upon herself as a 
fair tlower-crowned victim, suffer with pa- 
tience, bewail her fate, be on a pinnacle 
in fact, a being ever debarred from the no- 
blest emotions of the heart. But by the 
side of the husband she has, she grows con- 
stantly more odious, more insignificant. 
He humiliates her by casting her into the 
shade; nay, more: by condemning her im- 
mature ideas only by a raising of his eye- 
brows. In fact,—she does not, I think, 
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acknowledge it to herself, —she hates her 
husband for making solemn earnest of her 
light trifling with intellectual and moral 
things; he compels her to acknowledge 
mistakes and follies, and severely enough is 
he punished for doing so. I understand 
now the fable of the Harpies. The modern 
harpies besmear every noble thought till it 
becomes unpalatable and nauseous; and 
thus must Clodwig wrestle and fight for the 
common daily bread’ of the spirit. With 
all this, she is not without nobleness; she 
likes to help the sick, only is somewhat 
despotic in recommending her remedies. 
But do you know what the most dangerous 
thing about Frau Bella is?” 

‘* Indeed I do not; I cannot imagine 
what climax you have yet to reach.” 

‘* A very simple one. We hear the devil 
talked about in the churches, but in these 
days he appears as a very complaisant, 
very noble and self-sacrificing demon, who 
comes to us and says, — Here, you are the 
friend of this woman; avail yourself of her 
esteem for you, her confidence in you, to 
put her in the right frame of mind; you 
must teach her to appreciate her husband, 
to honor him as he desires to be honored. 
This sophistical demon seems to be very 
subtle, but is really the clumsiest of all; 
for never did one human being learn to 
value another, least of all, a wife her hus- 
band, through a third person’s influence. 
There is a final impulse of life, and a final 
impulse of love, which must come from 
the person himself; and where that does 
not exist, the tongues of angels would be 
employed in vain. Have you seen the head 
of Medusa? The ancients esteemed the 
victory over Medusa to be the greatest 
achievement of Theseus; she is poisonous 
beauty. In ancient times she hardened 
men to stone, in modern, she softens them 
into effeminacy. I have a special hatred 
against this Frau Bella; do you know 
why? Because she makes a hypocrite 
of me every time I go to Wolfsgarten. 
I have no business to be so polite as Iam 
to her; and the fact that I am so, out of 
regard to Clodwig, is no excuse. No one 
has such a bad effect upon me as this Frau 
Bella; she makes a hypocrite of me, and 
she kindles in me such a passion for destruc- 
tion as I had not thought myself capable of. 
She is a quack doctress. If I prescribe a 
medicine, she always knows beforehand what 
I am going to prescribe. Medicinally I 
have pretty much broken down her preten- 
sions, but intellectually she has more than 
ever. She has family medicines and figures 
of speech at her tongue’s end, as if she had 
been a deep student, whereas the root of 
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her whole nature is want of reverence, an 
impertinent meddling with every subject; 
for everything is a vain show to her mind; 
she has no respect even for herself, 
knowing that she is herself nothing but a 
vain show. One deep-rooted trait in her 
is ingratitude. Come what may to her, 
she will still be ungrateful. If you want to 
see the exact opposite to Bella, look at the 
Major, who is grateful for everything, even 
for the very air he breathes. That old 
child of a Major is seventy years old, and 
has not yet lost faith in human goodness. 
If the devil incarnate were to appear, he 
would find something good in him; but this 
Bella is without principle. A man may be 
evil-minded, and yet have strength and ac- 
tive powers left for the world’s service; 
but an evil-minded woman is wholly evil 
and only evil. Do you know who would 
be a fit mate for Frau Bella?” 

‘* I know nothing about it,” cried Eric in 
despair; he felt as if he must jump out of 
the wagon. 

‘*The only man who would do for her, 
the only man capable of subduing and gov- 
erning this whole menagerie which bears 
the name of Bella, is Herr Sonnenkamp; 
in fact, there is a secret sympathy between 
them.” 

Eric was glad he could laugh; but the 
Doctor continued : — 

“I am a heretic, my young friend; I be- 
lieve that woman is an inferior variety in 
the human race. A man can never be so 
bad as a woman, can never be so hypocriti- 
cal. For the latter quality, to be sure, 
women are not responsible, having been 
taught from childhood that the world cares 
only for appearances. But the main de- 
fect is, that they have no broad humanity; 
they do not go down to the first principles 
from which all things start; they regard 
everything as being sewed and colored, in 
the same way that their hats and man- 
tillas are by the mantuamakers. On the 
other hand, they stand under the curse of 
the beasts: they cannot heartily rejoice 
with another; slander is a peculiar symp- 
tom of blood-thirstiness. Throughout all 
nature, the female is the cruelest.” 

Eric sat still and heard all this talked at 
him. When they arrived at the place 
where the Doctor was to get out, the good 
man puffed out another long breath, and 
said, his face glowing with his earnest- 
ness, — 

** Now I feel better. I have been chok- 
ing with this for a long while. Thank you 
for having listened so patiently. Young 
friend,” he continued, laying his hand 
kindly on Eric’s shoulder, ‘I am angry 
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with the poets, who, from fear of giving 
offence to women, have dressed up this 
clever show-woman. If I have said too 
much of Frau Bella, as is possible, I yet 

ray you to keep in mind the truths I 
ed told of her, which I have not exag- 
gerated, and which I am ready any moment 
to maintain.” 

Eric took his horse by the bridle, but did 
not mount ; he travelled on, lost in thought. 
That he should have heard such things 
against Bella, and should have so poorly 
defended her, pained him. With a look 
almost of devotion he gazed upward to the 
cloudless heaven above him ; he would keep 
himself free from the guilt of —— his 
own faults. His heart turned to Roland, 
and something within him said, I hope 
from this time to be worthy to educate a 
human being; for never again shall any 
criminal trifling with thoughts and feelings 
have place in me. I was vain; I was 
pleased at 5 rem. brilliant, at being 
praised by a handsome woman, at feeling 
the light touch of her warm glove upon my 
hand. No such man should dare to say, 
I will in all purity educate a human being. 
I hope now [ am a man who can. 

ith a feeling of inward happiness he 
pursued his way and reached the villa. 

A telegram was awaiting him, saying that 
the family would spend the night in the 


capital. 
Terie was alone. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A RECEIPT FOR THE FIRST INSTALMENT 
OF SALARY. 


Frau Ceres expressed herself in the 
morning strongly disinclined to return to 
the villa. The féte on Rudolph’s hill still 
tloated before her fancy, and she wanted to 
have another just like it to-day. She urged 
the Cabinetsriithin at least to go back with 
her to the villa and make her a visit. The 
invitation was declined, but a visit promised 
at an early date. 

Frau Ceres was so much out of spirits, 
that to cheer her up Sonnenkamp made 
Pranken sit in the carriage with her, while 
he drove with Roland. When he was alone 
with his son, he questioned him on all kinds 
of subjects; he even went so far as to ask 
him how often Eric visited the Countess 
Bella, and whether they often took walks 
alone together. 

Roland was perplexed. 

On the road they overtook the saddle- 
horses, which had been sent homewards in 
advance of the party. The horses were 
wholly enveloped in coverings, so that only 
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their eyes and feet were visible. Sonnen- 
kamp ordered a halt to be made; the crea- 
tures’ great eyes were fixed with a singular 
expression on their master from under their 
close coverings. He severely reprimanded 
one of the grooms, whom he had seen at a 
distance sitting on one of the horses instead 
of walking by the animal’s side. The next 
act of disobedience should lose the man his 
place. As they drove on, Roland made the 
remark that these horses were better clothed 
than many men. 

Sonnenkamp threw a sidelong glance of 

rise at his son, but made no answer. 

ll at once Roland beckoned to the 
driver to stop. He had noticed by the 
road-side the teamster, employed in carting 
the stone bottles to the mineral-spring, 
whom he had walked with on that. eventful 
night. Alighting, Roland held out his hand 
to the man and requested him to tell the 
hostler, when he met him, that he was inno- 
cent ; whereupon he resumed his seat in the 
carriage, the teamster all the while staring 
after him, while his father desired him to 
tell him more about the strange rencontre. 

Roland related all he knew, not omitting 
the legend of the laughing sprite; but the 
story about this sprite seemed to have no 
effect upon Sonnenkamp’s risibles; and 
when Roland remarked, that he liked to 
familiarize himself with the life of poor peo- 
ple battling with abject misery, Sonnen- 

amp whistled the inaudible tune to him- 
self. At the same time, the more Roland 
talked, the more surprised did his father 
appear at the mental activity of the lad; 
and the conversation in the old castle, after 
Claus had questioned him, was brought back 
to his mind with strange associations and 
connections. 

Sonnenkamp was inwardly debating what 
to do. To dismiss Eric on the spot would 
not answer, on Roland’s account ; such per- 
emptory dismissal might only make him 
cling all the more obstinately to his errone- 
ous views and tendencies. Besides, it 
would be ill-advised to bring about a rup- 
ture with Eric, on account of the Cabinets- 
rithin, especially since she had expressed 
herself strongly on the point of procuring 
the assistance of Eric’s mother; above all 
else, however, Clodwig had to be consid- 
ered, for the connection with Clodwig was 
not Pranken’s, but Eric’s work, and Clodwig 
was the most powerful ally in the execution 
of the plan. 

Sonnenkamp was actuated by a twofold 
jealousy: the clergy had taken one child 
from him ; this time, a man of the world was 
on the point of taking away the other. He 
did not disapprove in direct terms of Eric’s 
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ideas, he merely cautioned his son as to 
there being no need of such utter submis- 
sion to a paid person, adding that he saw 
no necessity of his fretting too much about 
his studies, which might do well enough for 
ople who had to fight their way in life, 
ut certainly not for a young man who 
required just about knowledge enough to 
be able to express an opinion of his own. 
He admonished his son not to allow his 
life to be disturbed by fantasies ; and found 
it an easy task once more to make the glit- 
ter of a soldier’s life in the capital appear 
very attractive to him. 
oon after the first salutations were 
exchanged, Sonnenkamp enquired of Eric 
where he had been the day before ; putting 
this question very much like a master, 
whose servant’s time is by right his own, 
and who is therefore justified in demanding 
a proper account thereof. 
ric told him of his visit to Wolfsgarten, 
dwelling more particularly on a description 
of the Russian prince. 

Sonnenkamp smiled; he was pleased to 
see, that this proud virtue knew so well 
how to hide his deviations from the straight 

ath. 

‘ Roland was evidently inclined to break 
through the strict discipline which Eric 
had introduced, and which he himself had 
re-established ; whenever he stayed through 
a lesson he looked sullen, the instiga- 
tions of his father beginning to show their 
effect. A glance at Eric frequently would 
show the latter, that Roland almost looked 
upon him as his jailor. Hitherto Roland 
had only seen things with Eric’s eyes, and 
regarded whatever happened to him as if he 
were expected to accept it for Eric’s sake ; 
all this was now at an end. In the dim 
distance still resounded the notes of mar- 
tial music and the laughter of military offi- 
cers conversing gaily. 

Eric could not but notice this change in 
his pupil; it made him feel sad. He 
could devote all his energy to Roland. 
Roland received it much against his will; 
and since he no longer hesitated to mani- 
fest his displeasure, his ill-humor of old re- 
"turned and revived. Again and again the 
hardship of a tutor’s profession presented 
itself to Eric’s mind. He lived the past 
over again. In his garrison, when off 
duty, he had lived quietly by himself; at 
the parental home he was allowed to in- 
dulge in his own fancies, his mother having 
been habituated by his father to the belief, 
that she ought to wait quietly to be spoken 
to, inasmuch as learned men ought not to 
be disturbed in their reflections; and Eric 





had been treated in the same way: he was 
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never disturbed, and was left entirely to his 
own thoughts. Now, however, at table, or 
while out driving, he had to answer the 
numerous queries of both pupil and father, 
who were fond of asking questions, and 
having intricate ones solved for them. For 
a long, long time, he had been accustomed 
to an independent life, devoted to his own 
mental improvement; now, however, it 
seemed to him as if, together with his state 
of servitude, he were losing himself, as if 
he were but the shadow of his former past, 
and nothing new nor fresh was stirring in 
him, while all his former thoughts and feel- 
ings appeared to require a forcible awak- 
ening. Eric mourned over his mental de- 
cline. Formerly he had hardly dared to 
confess to himself, that he had derived new 
animation and pleasure from being near 
Bella— and that was to cease henceforth. 
What then remained for him? 

He stood aghast at perceiving, that the 
whole sanctity of his inner self had been 
staked on another being, and a new reve- 
lation came to him, which made Sonnen- 
kamp’s dissatisfaction, as well as that of his 
pupil, appear as a just penalty. He re- 
doubled his zeal, but in vain. 

An event, seemingly trifling, and of a 
surprising nature, brought the, disturbing 
elements to a crisis. Sonnenkamp paid 
Eric the first instalment of his salary in 
Roland’s presence, looking all the while tri- 
umphantly at his son. Eric trembled, but 

uickly recovered his self-control. He took 
the gold and advanced a step or two to- 
wards the window at which Roland was 
standing. Sonnenkamp supposed, for a 
moment, that he was going to throw the 
gold out of the window, but Eric said, in a 
tone of forced composure : — 

**Roland, take my wey and carry the 
money to my room. There you may wait 
for me.” 

Roland took the gold, looking confusedly 
at his father and Eric. . 

**Do me the favor of carrying that gold 
to my room,” repeated Eric. ‘* And now 
go.” Roland went. He carried the money 
as if it were a heavy burden, and repaired 
to Eric’s room, where he deposited it on, 
the table. He then turned to go, when 
the thought suddenly occurred to him, that 
he ought also to watch it; he was on the 
— of locking the room, when he remem- 

ered, that Eric had ordered him to wait 
for his coming. He stood there, while 
everything seemed to be whirling around. 
What had happened ? 

Suddenly Pranken came in to bid him 
good-bye. He congratulated Roland upon 
his speedy deliverance from Eric. Then 
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only did he realize what had happened, and 
what was to follow. Pranken referred 
slightingly to Eric, as to a man to whom he 
might make certain concessions from sheer 
pity. Merrily he bade Roland farewell. Af- 
ter he had gone, Roland felt that he could no 
longer have any love for Pranken, and 
realized a sense of loss; he quietly re- 
mained standing at the table, looking down 
upon the money before him. — In a childlike 
way he began to count the sum Eric had 
received. For what length of time had he 
received it? He could not make it out, 
and turned angrily aside to look out of the 
window. Behind him on the table lay the 
money; he felt as if somebody near him 
were whispering all the time: Forget me 
not! 

Meanwhile Eric was still in the room 
with Sonnenkamp, who, with an air of great 
astonishment, said,— 

‘* You are wantonly destroying all attach- 
ment between us.” 

Eric replied, that he might perhaps have 
chosen a more appropriate time, and that 
nothing but the manner in which he had 
been paid had compelled him to act as he 
had done. 

‘* Have I hurt your feelings ? ” 

‘*T am not very sensitive. I appreciate 
money as far as it deserves to appreciated 
and am always pleased at receiving my hon- 
est wages. Iam inclined to think that I 
love your son more than—no matter! there 
is no standard to measure love by, — it can 
only be measured by itself.” 

** I am obliged to you.” 

‘*I beg your pardon, sir; allow me to 
finish my sentence. Just because I love 
your son, I prefer to have the blame fall 
upon me rather than upon his father.” 

‘*Upon me?” 

“Yes, sir. I might have paid you back 
for the way in which you paid me off in my 
pupil’s presence ; I might have told you that 
free labor — I abstain from using the word 
love, and simply confine myself to refer to 
such work as one man will do freely for an- 
other —can never be paid. I suppressed 
my feelings, because I wished that your son 
should love and respect you more than he 
does other people, than even myself.” 

Sonnenkamp clenched his fists. He stared 
at Eric for awhile, but soon looked down; 
he had to make a strong effort upon him- 
self in order not to betray that he trembled. 

At last he said,— 

‘*T don’t know what you mean by some 
expressions you have used, and I don’t want 
to know. But I am the man to put a bul- 
let through the forehead of ‘sim who at- 
tempts ws 
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“T very readily conan your excite- 
ment,” said Eric, quietly straightening him- 
self up and looking Sonnenkamp coolly in 
the face. 

‘* Who are you? Who am I?” asked 
Sonnenkamp, while his features were 
strangely distorted. . 

‘*T am your son’s tutor, and I know the 
accountableness of my position; I am in 
your service; this is your house, you can 
turn me out of it at once.” 

‘¢T will not do that — not that! Have I 
said that I would? I must only explain 
myself to you, and you must explain your- 
self to me. Have you not said to Roland 
that the time will'come, or has already come, 
when there would no longer be any private 
property ?” 

ric assured him that he had not the re- 
motest purpose of doing anything of the 
kind ; he was sorry that he made use of the 
illustration, and regretted Roland’s mis- 
conception. 

‘**Let us sit down,” said Sonnenkamp, 
his knees trembling. ‘‘ Let us talk calmly, 
like reasonable.men, like friends, if I may 
be allowed to say so.” 

He whistled to himself, and then said, in a 
wholly different tone,— 

‘¢T must tell you, that irrespective of this 
mistake, your whole tone of thought seems 
to me dangerous to my son. You seem to 
me, in fact, a philanthropist, and I honor 
that; you are one of those persons who 
would like to thank every common laborer 
in the road for his toil, and pay him also as 
much as possible. You see I believe your 
philanthropy is genuine, and not taken up 
merely for the sake of geared But this 
philanthropy—I speak without any dis- 
guise —is not the thing for my son. My 
son will have, at some time, a princely in- 
come ; and if a rich man must go through life 
in this way, always looking around fo see 
where there is poverty, where there is not 
adequate compensation, he would be con- 
demned to greater wretchedness than the 
beggar in the ditch. The worst thing that 
could be done to my son would be to make 
him sentimental, or even pitiful and com- 

assionate. I am not one of those men, and 

would not have my son to be one, who are 
eternally longing after the ineffable, and, as 
I believe, unattainable ; I want for myself 
and for my son a practical enjoyment of ex- 
istence. Believe me, a contraband-trade 
will be driven in feelings, if one persuades 
himself that men in lower conditions have 
the same susceptibilities that we have.” 

‘**T thank you,” replied Eric, ‘‘ for this 
straightforward plainness of speech, and I 
am glad that you have given me the oppor- 
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tunity to tell you that I have endeavored to 
make Roland good-hearted, but not weak- 
hearted. He is to comprehend the goodly 
advantages of his life, so that he may re- 
ceive and make his own the noblest and the 
highest ; he is to be a noble administrator 
of the grand power that is to be put into 
his hands.” 

Eric unfolded this more in detail, and 
Sonnenkamp, extending his hand to him, 
said,— 

**You are—you are —a noble man, you 
have also to be my educator. Forget what 
has happened. I trust you now, uncondi- 
tionally. I confide in you, that you will 
not alienate from me the heart of my child, 
that you will not make him a soft-hearted 
helper of everybody and everything.” 

Sonnenkamp jerked these words out for- 
cibly, for he inwardly chafed, that this man, 
whom he wanted to humble, had humbled 
him, so that he was compelled to stand be- 
fore him like a beggar, entreating a stranger 
not to alienate from him the heart of his 
child. 

** Why,” —he at last began again, “I 
pray you, I only ask for information, for I 
am convinced that you have good grounds 
for every such step,” —a spiteful glance, 
notwithstanding all his guarded discretion, 
gleamed forth at this question— ‘‘I only 
ask for information, why you have restrained 
Roland from making a free use of his purse, 
as, since my return, I have been informed 
is the case.” 

‘*T cannot give definite reasons for all my 
doings, but I have a valid one for this. Ro- 
land lavishes and squanders money, and he 
does it ignorantly and wantonly, while I 
consider the control of money a part of 
self-control.” 

And now Eric informed Sonnenkamp what 
an impression the robbery had made upon 
Roland. Exultantly Sonnenkamp cried 
out :— 

“*T am rejoiced-that he has found out so 
early how completely one is surrounded in 
the world by knaves; he will be cautious 
whenever he comes to manage his own af- 
fairs. Yes, Herr Philosopher, write down 
in your books: The one trait in which man 
surpasses the brutes is, that man is the only 
animal who can dissemble and can lie. And 
the sooner and the more perfectly my son 
can know that fact, so much the better am 
I pleased. I should be very glad if Roland 
had been through the second grade of 
schools.” 

‘** The second grade ?” 

‘* Yes; the first is, to bestow benefits upon 
people, and then to get an insight into their 
rascality; the second is, to play games of 
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chance, believing that one can make any 
ain thereby. Debts of beneficence and 
Sebts of the gaming-table are not very wil- 
lingly paid.” 
here was a certain fatherly tone in Son- 
nenkamp’s voice, as he praised Eric’s tran- 
scendental benevolent intents, at the same 
time warning him of the baseness of the 
whole brood of human creatures. His fun- 
damental maxim was, that man is a wolf to 
his fellow-man. 

When Eric came to Roland, the latter 
stretched out both his hands to him. 

‘* I thank you,” cried the boy, “‘ for treat- 
ing me as my father treated you; yes, I 
will have nothing more to do with money. 
I beseech you, forgive my father for paying 
you like a servant.” 

Eric had great difficulty in making an ex- 
planation to the boy, so as not to disturb 
and bewilder his natural feelings and per- 
ceptions. The son must preserve love and 
respect for his father. 

** Put away the gold,” Roland entreated. 
Eric immediately put it away out of sight, 
for he saw how it annoyed the youth. 

** Give me something,” he then besought. 

** I have nothing to give,” answered Eric. 
**But you will know henceforth, that one hu- 
man being can give something to another 
which is of more value than all the gold in 
the world; we will both hold fast the prov- 
erb: A friend who can desert you was 
never your friend.” 

Roland kissed the hand which had re- 
eeived the gold. Eric was opposed to all 
sentimentality, but here he had witnessed 
the opening of a flower, and had inhaled its 
earliest fragrance, and this flower was a 
youth’s heart. 

‘**We will go and see the Major,” said 
Roland at last ; it was evident that he wanted 
to be with some person who had nothing to 
do with all this perplexity, and simply lived 
his own quiet life. 

They went tothe Major's, but did not find 
him in. They walked for a long time to- 
gether, until after dark, without speaking a 
word. 

Sonnenkamp also walked about the park 
in the silent night, inwardly chafing at the 
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conceal, for a single expression of Eric’s 
that day had awakened a powerful struggle 
within him. That expression was, Tee 
labor. And then he began to wonder how 
it had happened that he had allowed himself 
to do anything to wound Eric, while it was 
still his intention to send for his mother. 
It produced a thrill of satisfaction in him, 
when he thought how infinitely charitable 
people would consider that. If he himself 
could only have believed that it was true 
charity! But he knew what his own object 
really was. No matter! If the world be- 
lieves in the noble and kindly, that is 
enough. She who is rouged knows that she 
has not red cheeks, but she takes pleasure 
in the thought that the world believes she 
has, and she is gay and girlish. 

Sonnenkamp had desired that Pranken 
should ware es the neighboring villa 
which they wished to sell to the Cabinets- 
rithin. Pranken had declined to do it ina 
friendly manner, and for good reasons, that 
it would seem a natural measure for Sonnen- 
kamp to take, in order to secure a good 
neighbor. Sonnenkamp did not know 
whether to hope or fear that Pranken had 
already taken measures beforehand, and 
thereby made a profit for himself. Was he 
to be over-reached? But it would be fine 
if his son-in-law had such a prudent eye to 
his own advantage. 

Sonnenkamp did not concern himself 
much the next few days with house or gar- 
den, with Roland or Eric; he visited the 
country-house, offered to purchase the vine- 
yards appertaining to it, and became com- 
pletely convinced that Pranken had taken 
no steps in the matter. He was well satis- 
fied to acknowledge to himself that he had 
not been thoroughly acquainted with the 
nature of the nobility ; Pranken was a man 
who would have nothing to do with any clan- 
destine methods of gaining a pecuniary 
profit. 

The Wine-count was his principal com- 
petitor for the country-house offered for 
sale; it was said he wanted to purchase it 
for his son-in-law, the son of the Marshal of 
the Prince’s household. Sonnenkamp closed 
the bargain immediately. 





thought that there was always something to 








“ Tslept, and dreamed that Life was ~~ | 


I waked, and found that Life was Duty. 
Was then thy dream a shadowy lie? 
Toil on, sad heart, courageously, 





| — Dial, July, 1840, 





And thou shalt find that dream to be 
A noonday light and truth to thee.’’ 
Etten Hoorer. 














PHINEAS FINN. 


CHAPTER LXV. 
THE CABINET MINISTER AT KILLALOE. 


Parngas did not throw himself into the 
river from the Duke’s en; and was 
ready, in spite of Violet Effingham, to start 
for Ireland with Mr. Monk at the end of 
the first week in August. The close of 
that season in London certainly was not a 
happy period of his life. Violet had spo- 
ken to him after such a fashion that he 
could not bring himself not to believe her. 
She had given him no hint whether it was 
likely or unlikely that she and Lord Chil- 
tern would be reconciled; but she had con- 
vinced him that he could not be allowed to 
take Lord Chiltern’s place. ‘‘ A woman 
cannot transfer her heart,” she had said. 
Phineas was well aware that many women 
do transfer their hearts; but he had gone 
to this woman too soon after the wrench 
which her love had received; he had been 
too sudden with his proposal for a trans- 
fer; and the punishment for such ill judg- 
ment must be that success would now be 
impossible to him. And yet how could he 
have waited, feeling that Mjss Effingham, 
if she were at all like other girls whom he 
had known, might have promised herself to 
some other lover before she would return 
within his reach in the succeeding spring? 
But she was not like some other girls. Ah; 
— he knew that now, and repented him of 
his haste. 

But he was ready for Mr. Monk on the 
7th of August, and they started together. 
Something less than twenty hours took 
them from London to Killaloe, and during 
four or five of those twenty hours Mr. 
Monk was unfitted for any conversation by 
the uncomfortable feeling incidental to the 
= from Holyhead to Kingstown. 

evertheless, there was a great deal of 
conversation between them during the jour- 
ney. Mr. Monk had also made up his 
mind to leave the Cabinet. ‘‘It is sad to 
me to have to confess it,” he said, ‘* but the 
truth is that my old rival, Turnbull is right. 
A man who begins his political life as I began 
mine, is not the man of whom a Minister 
should be formed. I am inclined to think 
that Ministers of Government require almost 
as much education in their trade as shoe-ma- | 
kers or tallow-chandlers. I doubt whether | 
you can maké®a good public servant of a| 
man simply because he has got the ear of 
the House of Commons.” 

** Then you mean to say,” said Phineas, 
“that we are altogether wrong from be 





ginning to end, in our way of arranging 
these things ?” 
**I do not say that at all. Look at the 
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men who have been leading statesmen since 
our present mode of government was formed, 
— from the days in which it was forming it- 
self, say from Walpole down, and you will 
find that all who have been of real use had 
early training as public servants.” 

**Are we never to get out of the old 

veP” 

‘* Not if the groove is good,” said Mr. 
Monk. ‘‘ Those who have been eflicient as 
ministers sucked in their efficacy with their 
mother’s milk. Lord Brock did so, and 
Lord de Terrier, and Mr. Mildmay. They 
seated themselves in office chairs the mo- 
ment they left college. Mr. Gresham was 
in office before he was eight-and-twenty. 
The Duke of St. Bungay was at work as a 
Private Secretary when he was three-and- 
twenty. You, fackily for yourself, have 
done the same.” 

«* And regret it every hour of my life.” 

‘* You have no cause for regret, but it is 
not so with me. If there be any man un- 
fitted by his previous career for office, it is 
he who has become, or who has endeavoured 
to become, a popular politician, — an expo- 
nent, if I may say so, of public opinion. As 
far as I can see, office is offered to such 
men with one view only, — that of clipping 
their wings.” 

‘* And of obtaining their help.” 

‘‘Tt is the same thing. Help from Turn- 
bull would mean the withdrawal of all 
power of — from him. He could 
not give other help for any long term, as 
the very fact of his accepting power and 

atronage would take from him his popular 
eadership. The masses outside require to 
have their minister as the Queen has hers; 
but the same man cannot be minister to 
both. If the people’s minister chooses to 
change his master, and to take the Queen’s 
shilling, something of temporary relief may 
be gained by government in the fact that 
the other place will for a time be vacant, 
But there are candidates enough for such 
laces, and the vacancy is not a vacanc 

ong. Of course the Crown has this p 
that it pays wages, and the people do not.” 

‘I do not think that that influenced 
you,” said Phineas. 

‘*Tt did not influence me. To you I will 
make bold to state so much positively, 
though it would be foolish, perhaps, to do 
so to others. I did not go for the shilling, 
though I am so _ a man that the shilling 
is more to me than it would be to almost 
any man in the House. I took the shilling, 
much doubting, but guided in part by this, 
that I was ashamed of being afraid to take 
it. They told me, —Mr. Mildmay and the 
Duke, — that I could earn it to the benefit 
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of the country. I have not earned it, and 
the country has not been benefitted, — un- 
less it be for the good of my country that 
my voice in the House should be silenced. 
If I believe that, I ought to hold my tongue 
without taking a salary for holding it. I 
have made a mistake, my friend. Such 
mistakes made at my time of life eannot be 
wholly rectified; but, being convinced of 
my error, I must do the best in my power 
to _ myself right again.” 
here was a bitterness in all this to Phin- 
eas himself of which he could not but make 
laint to his companion. ‘‘ The truth is,” 

e said, ‘‘ that a man in office must be a 
slave, and that slavery is distasteful.” 

‘** There I think you are wrong. If you 
mean that you cannot do joint work with 
other men altogether after your own fash- 
ion, the same may be said of all work. If 
you had stuck to the Bar you must have 
pleaded your cause in conformity with in- 
structions from the attorneys.” 

‘*T should have béen guided by my own 
lights in advising those attorneys. 

**T cannot see that you suffer ognig 
that ought to go against the grain with you. 
You are beginning young, and it is your 
first adopted career. With me it is other- 
wise. If by my telling you this I shall have 
led you astray, I shall regret my openness 
with you. Could I begin again, I would 
willingly begin as you began.” 

It was a great day in Killaloe, that on 
which Mr. Monk arrived with Phineas at 
the doctor’s house. In London, perhaps, a 
bishop inspires more awe than a Cabinet 
Minister. In Killaloe, where a_ bishop 
might be seen walking about every day, the 
mitred dignitary of . the Chureh, though 
touch loved, was thought of, I fear, but 
lightly ; whereas a Cabinet Minister coming 
to stay in the house of a townsman was 
a thing to be wondered at, to be talked 
about, to be afraid of, to be a fruitful source 
of conversation for a year to come. There 
were many in Killaloe, especially among 
the elder ladies, who had shaken their 
heads and expressed the saddest doubts 
when young Phineas Finn had first become 
aParliament man. And though by degrees 
they had been half brought round, having 
been driven to acknowledge that he had 
been wonderfully successful as a Parlia- 
ment man, still they had continued to shake 
their heads among themselves, and to fear 
something in the future, — until he appeared 
at his old home leading a Cabinet Minister 
by the hand. There was such assurance in 
this that even old Mrs. Callaghan, at the 
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doctor’s luck in that he had a son gifted 
with parts so excellent. There was a great 
desire to see the Cabinet Minister in the 
flesh, to be with him when he ate and drank, 
to watch the gait and countenance of the 
man, and to drink water from this fountain 
of state lore which had been so wonderfully 
brought among them by their young towns- 
man. Mrs. Finn was aware that it be- 
hoved her to be chary of her invitations, 
but the lady from the brewery had said 
such good things of Mrs. Finn’s black swan, 
that she carried her point, and was invited 
to meet the Cabinet Minister at dinner on 
the day after his arrival. 

Mrs. Flood Jones and her daughter were 
invited also to be of the party. When Phin- 
eas had been last at Killaloe, Mrs. Flood 
Jones, as the reader may remember, had 
remained with her daughter at Floodbo- 
rough, — feeling it to be her duty to keep 
her daughter away from the danger of an 
unrequited attachment. But it seemed 
that her purpose changed now, or that she 
no longer feared the danger,—for both 
Mary and her mother were now again liv- 
ing in Killaloe, and Mary was at the doc- 
tor’s house as much as ever. 

A day or two before the coming of the 

od and the demigod to the little town, 

arbara Finn and her friend had thus come 
to understand each other as they walked 
along the Shannon side. ‘‘ I am sure, my 
dear, that he is engaged to nobody,” said 
Barbara Finn. 

‘* And I am sure, my dear,” said Mary, 
‘that I do not care whether he is or is 
not.” 

‘** What do you mean, Mary ?” 

**T mean what I say. Why should I 
care? Five years ago I had a foolish 
dream, and now I am awake again. Think 
how old I have got to be!” 
‘*Yes;—you are twenty-three. What 
has that got to do with it?” 

‘Tt has this do with it; — that I am old 
enough to know better. Mamma and I 
quite understand each other. She used to 
be angry with him, but she has got over all 
that foolishness now. It always made me 
so vexed; —the idea of being angry with 
a man because, — because ——! You know 
one can’t talk about it, it is so foolish. But 
that is all over now.” 

** Do you mean to say you don’t care for 
him, Mary? Do you remember what you 
used to swear to me less than two years 
ago?” 

a I remember it all very well, and I re- 
member what a goose I was. As for car- 
ing for him, of course I do, — because he 





brewery, gave way, and began to say all 
manner of good things, and to praise the 





is your brother, and because I have known 
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him all my life, But if he were going to be 
married to-morrow, you would see that it 
would make no difference to me.” 

Barbara Finn walked on for a couple 
of minutes in silence before she replied. 
‘* Mary,” she said at last, ‘‘ I do not believe 
a word of it.” 

** Very well; — then all that I shall ask 
of you is, that we may not talk about him 
any more. Mamma believes it, and that is 
enough for me.” Nevertheless, they did 
talk about Phineas during the whole of that 
day, and very often talked about him after- 
wards, as long as Mary remained at Killaloe. 

There was a large dinner party at the 
doctor’s on the day after Mr. Monk’s arri- 
val. The bishop was not there, though he 
was on terms sufficiently friendly with the 
doctor’s family to have been invited on so 
grand an occasion; but he was not there, 
because Mrs. Finn was determined that she 
would be taken out to dinner bv a Cabinet 
Minister in the face of all her friends. She 
was aware that had the bishop been there, 
she must have taken the bishop’s arm. And 
om there would have been glory in that, 
the other glory was more to her taste. It 
was the first time in her life that she had 
ever seen a Cabinet Minister, and I think 
that she was.a little disappointed at finding 
him so like other middle-aged gentlemen. 
She had hoped that Mr. Monk would have 
assumed something of the dignity of his 
position ; but he had assumed nothing. Now 
the bishop, thougli he was a very mild old 
man, did assume something by the very 
facts of his apron and knee-breeches. 

**T am sure, sir, it is very good of you 
to come and put up with our humble way 
of living,” said Mrs. Finn to her guest, as 
they sat down at table. And yet she had 
resolved that she would not make any 
speech of the kind, — that she would con- 
descend to no apology, — that she would 
bear herself as rae a Cabinet Minister 
dined with her at least once a year. But 
when the moment came, she broke down, 
and made this apology with the most abject 
meekness, and then hated herself because 
she had done so. 

** My dear madam,” said Mr. Monk, “I 
live myself so much like a hermit that your 
house is a palace of luxury to me.” Then 
he felt that he had made a foolish speech, 
and also hated himself. He found it very 
difficult to talk to his hostess on any sub- 
ject, tintil by chance he mentioned his young 
friend Phineas. Then her tongue was un- 
loosed. ‘* Your son, madam,” he said, ‘** is 
going with meto Limerick and back to 
Dublin. It is a shame, I know, taking 
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him so soon away from home, but I should 
not know how to get on without him.” 

**Oh, Mr. Monk, it is such a blessing for 
him, and such an honour for us, that you 
should be so good to him.” Then the mo- 
ther spoke out all her past fears and all her 
present hopes, and acknowledged the great 
glory which it was to, her to have a son 
sitting in Parliament, and holding an office 
with a stately name and a great salary, 
and blessed with the friendship of such 
a man as Mr. Monk. After that Mr. Monk 
got on better with her. 

**T do not know any young man,” said 
he, ‘‘ in whose career I have taken so strong 
an interest.” 

** He was always good,” said Mrs. Finn, 
with a tear forcing itself into the corner of 
each eye. ‘* I am his mother, and of course 
I ought not to say so, —not in this way ; 
but it is true, Mr. Monk.” And then the 
pe lady was obliged to raise her hand- 

erchief and wipe away the drops. 

Phineas on this occasion had taken out 
to dinner the mother of his devoted Mary, 
Mrs. Flood Jones. ‘* What a pleasure it 
must be to the doctor and Mrs. Finn to 
see you come back in this way,” said Mrs. 
Flood Jones. 

‘* With all my bones unbroken?” said he 
laughing. 

‘**Yes; with all your bones unbroken. 
You know, Phineas, when we first heard that 
you were to sit in Parliament, we were 
afraid that you might break a rib or two, — 
since you choose to talk about the breaking 
of bones.” 

“Yes, I know. Everybody thought I 
should come to grief; but nobody felt so 
sure of it as I did myself.” 

‘* But you have not come to grief.” 

‘*T am not out of the wood yet, you know, 
Mrs. Flood Jones. There is plenty of pos- 
sibility of grief in my way still.” 

** As far as I can understand it, you are 
out of the wood. All that your friends here 
want to see now is, that you should marry 
some nice English girl, with a little money, 
if possible. Rumours have reached us, you 
know.” 

‘* Rumours always lie,” said Phineas. 

‘* Sometimes they do, of course; and I 
am not going to ask any indiscreet questions. 
But that is what we all hope. Mary was 
saying, only the other day, that if you were 
once married, we should all feel quite safe 
about you. And you know we all take the 
most lively interest in your welfare. It is 
not every day that a man from County Clare 
gets on as you have done, and therefore we 
are bound to think of you.” Thus Mrs. 
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Flood Jones signified to Phineas Finn that 
she had forgiven him the thoughtlessness of 
his early youth,—even though there had 
been something of treachery in that thought- 
lessness to her own daughter; and showed 
him, also, that whatever Mary’s feelings 
might have been once, they were not now 
of a nature to troubleher. ‘‘ Of course you 
will marry ?” said Mrs. Flood Jones. 

**T should think very likely not,” said 
Phineas, who perhaps looked farther into 
the mind of the lady then the lady intended. 

**QOh, do,” said the lady. ‘* Every man 
should marry as soon as he can, and espec- 
ially a man in your position.” 

When the ladies met together in the 
drawing-room after dinner, it was impos- 
sible but that they should discuss Mr. Monk. 
There was Mrs. Callaghan from the brewery 
there, and old Lady Blood, of Bloodstone, 
—who on ordinary occasions would hardl 
admit that she was on dining-out terms wit 
any one in Killaloe except the bishop, but 
who had found it. impossible to decline to 

_meet a Cabinet Minister, —and there was 
Mrs. Stackpoole from Sixmiletown, a far- 
away cousin of the Finn’s who hated Lady 
Blood with a true provincial hatred. 

**T don’t see anything particularly un- 
common in him, after all,” said Lady Blood. 

‘**I think he is very nice indeed,” said 
Mrs. Flood Jones. 

**So very quiet, my dear, and just like 
other people,” said Mrs. Callaghan, mean- 
ing to pronounce a strong eulogium on the 
Cabinet Minister. 

**Very like other people indeed,” said 
Lady Blood. 

**And what would you expect, Lady 
Blood?” said Mrs. Stackpoole. ‘* Men 
and women in London walk upon two legs, 
just as they do in Ennis.” Now Lady Blood 

erself had been born and bred in Ennis, 
whereas Mrs. Stackpoole had come from 
Limerick, which is a much more consider- 
able town, and therefore there was a satire 
in this allusion to the habits of the men 
of Ennis which Lady Blood understood 
thoroughly. 

** My dear Mrs. Stackpoole, I know how 
the people walk in sone quite as 
well as you do.” Lady Blood had once 
we three months in London while Sir 
2atrick had been alive, whereas Mrs. Stack- 
poole had never done more than visit the 
metropolis for a day or two. 

**Oh, no doubt,” said Mrs. Stackpoole ; 
‘*but I never can understand what it is that 
people expect. I suppose Mr. Monk ought 
to have come with his stars on the breast of 
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Ministers don’t have stars,” said Lady 
Blood. 
‘*T never said they did,” said Mrs. Stack- 
e. 
‘**He is so nice and gentle to talk to,” 
said Mrs. Finn. ‘You may say what you 
will, but men who are high up do very often 
give themselves airs. Now I must say that 
this friend of my son’s does not do any 
thing of the kind.” 

‘* Not the least,” said Mrs. Callaghan. 

** Quite the contrary,” said Mrs. Stack- 
poole. 

‘* T dare say he is a wonderful man,” said 
Lady Blood. ‘‘ All I say is, that I didn’t 
hear anything wonderful come out of his 
mouth; and as for people in Ennis walking 
on two legs, I have seen donkeys in Lim- 
erick doing just the same thing.” Now it 
was well known that Mrs. Stackpoole had 
two sons living in Limerick, as to neither of 
whom was it expected that he would set the 
Shannon on fire. After this little speech 
there was no further mention of Mr. Monk, 
asit became necessary that all the good- 
nature of Mrs. Finn and all the tact of Mrs. 
Flood Jones and all the energy of Mrs. 
Callaghan should be used, to prevent the 
raging of an internecine battle between Mrs. 
Stackpoole and Lady Blood. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 
VICTRIX. 


Mr. Monr’s holiday programme allowed 
him a week at Killaloe, and from thence 
he was to go to Limerick, and from Lim- 
erick to Dublin, in order that, at both pla- 
ces, he might be entertained at a public 
dinner, and make a speech about tenant- 
right. Foreseeing that Phineas might com- 
mit himself if he attended these meetings, 
Mr. Monk had counselled him to remain at 
Killaloe. But Phineas had refused to sub- 
ject himself to such a cautious abstinence. 
Mr. Monk had come to Ireland as his 
friend, and he would see him through his 
travels. ‘‘I shall not probably be asked 
to speak,” said Phineas, ‘‘ and if [am asked, 
I need not say more than a few words. And 
what if I did speak out ?” 

‘You might find it disadvantageous to 
you in London.” 

‘I must take my chance of that. I am 
not going to tie myself down for ever and 
ever for the sake of being Under-Secretary 
to the Colonies.” Mr. Monk said very 
much to him on the subject, was con- 
stantly saying very much to him about it; 
but in spite of all that Mr. Monk said, 
Phineas did make the journey to Limerick 





his coat, to have =~ Lady Blood.” 
**My dear Mrs. Stackpoole, Cabinet 





and Dublin. 
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He had not, since his arrival at Killaloe, 
been a moment alone with Mary Flood 
Jones till the evening before he started 
with Mr. Monk. She had kept out of his 
way successfully, though she had constantly 
been with him in company, and was begin- 
ning to _— herself on the strength and 
valour of her conduct. But her self-praise 
had in it nothing of joy, and her glory 
was very sad. Of course she would care 
for him no more, —more especially as it 
was so very evident that he cared not at all 
for her. But the very fact of her keeping 
out of his way, made her acknowledge to 
herself that her position was very miserable. 
She had declared to her mother that she 
might certainly go to Killaloe with safety, 
— that it would be better for her to put 
herself in the way of meeting him as an old 
friend, — that the idea of the necessity of 
shutting herself up because of his approach, 
was the one thing that gave her real pain. 
Therefore her mother had brought her to 
Killaloe and she had met him; but her 
fancied security had deserted her, and she 
found herself to be miserable, hoping for 
something, she did not know what, still 
dreaming of possibilities, feeling during 
every moment of his presence with her 
that some special conduct was necessary on 
her part. She could not make further con- 
fession to her mother and ask to be carried 
back to Floodborough; but she knew that 
she was very wretched at Killaloe. 

As for Phineas, he had felt that his old 
friend was very cold to him. He was in 
that humour with reference to Violet Effing- 
bam which seemed especially to require 
consolation. He knew now that all hope 
was over there. Violet Effingham could 
never be his wife. Even were she not to 
marry Lord Chiltern for the next five years, 
she would not, during those five years, 
marry any other man. Such was our hero's 
conviction; and, suffering under this con- 
viction, he was in want of the comfort of 
feminine sympathy. Had Mary known all 
this, and had it suited her to play such a 
part, I think she might have fad. Phineas 
at her feet before he had been a week at 
home. But she had kept aloof from him 
and had heard nothing of his sorrows. As 
a natural consequence of this, Phineas was 
more in love with her than ever. 

On the evening before he started with 
Mr. Monk for Limerick, he managed to be 
alone with her for a few minutes. Barbara 
may probably have assisted in bringing 
about this arrangement, and had, perhaps, 
been guilty of some treachery, — sisters in 
such circumstances will sometimes be very 
treacherous to their friends. I feel sure, 
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however, that Mary herself was quite inno- 
cent of any 7nd in the matter. 

‘* Mary,” Phineas said to her suddenly, 
‘*it seems to me that you have avoided me 

urposely ever since I have been at home.” 

he smiled and blushed, and stammered 
and said nothing. ‘‘ Has there been any 
reason for it, Mary ?” 

sa No reason at all that I know of,” she 
said. 

‘* We used to be such great friends.” 

‘* That was before you were a great man, 
Phineas. It must necessarily be different 
now. You know so many people now, and 
people of such a different sort, that of 
course I fall a little into the background.” 

‘*When you talk in that way, Mary, I 
know that you are laughing at me.” 

‘* Indeed, indeed I am not.” 

‘*T believe there is no one in the whole 
world,” he said, after a pause, ‘‘ whose 
friendship is more to me than yours is. I 
think of it so often, Mary. Say that when 
we come back it shall be between us as it 
used to be.” Then he put out his hand for 
hers, and she could not help giving it to 
him. ‘Of course there will be people,” 
he said, ‘‘ who talk nonsense, and one can- 
not help it; but I will not put up with it 
from you.” 

**I did not mean to talk nonsense, 
Phineas!” Then there came some one 
across them, and the conversation was 
ended ; but the sound of his voice remained 
in her ears, and she could not help to re- 
member that he had declared that her 
friendship was dearer to him than the 
friendship of any one else. 

Phineas went with Mr. Monk first to 
Limerick and then to Dublin, and found 
himself at both places to be regarded as a 
hero only second to the great hero. At 
both places the one subject of debate was 
tenant-right ; — could anything be done to 
make it profitable for men with capital to 
put their capital into Irish land? The fer- 
tility of the soil was questioned by no one, 
—nor the sufficiency of external circum- 
stances, such as railroads and the like; — 
nor the abundance of labour ;—nor even 
security for the wealth to be produced. 
The only difficulty was in this, that the 
men who were to produce the wealth had 
no guarantee that it would be theirs when 
it was created. In England and elsewhere 
such guarantees were in existence. Might 
it not be possible to introduce them into 
Ireland? ‘That was the question which Mr. 
Monk had in hand; and in various speeches 
which he made both before and after the 
dinners given to him, he pledged himself 
to keep it well in hand when Parliament 
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should meet. Of course Phineas spoke 
also. It was impossible that he should be 
silent when his friend and leader was pour- 
ing out his mes. Of course he spoke, 
and of course he pledged himself. Some- 
thing like the old pleasures of the debating 
society returned to him, as, standing upon 
a platform before a listening multitude, he 
gave full vent to his words. In the House 
of Commons of late he had been so cabined, 
cribbed, and confined by office as to have 
enjoyed nothing of this. Indeed, from the 
commencement of his career, he had fallen 
so thoroughly into the decornm of Govern- 
ment ways, as to have missed altogether 
the delights of that wild irresponsible ora- 
tory of which Mr. Monk had spoken to 
him so often. He had envied men below 
the gangway, who, though supporting the 
Government on main questions, could get 
up on their legs whenever the House was 
full enough to make it worth their while, 
and say almost whatever they pleased. 
There was that Mr. Robson, who literally 
did say just what came uppermost ; and the 
thing that came uppermost was often ill- 
natured, often unbecoming the gravity of 
the House, was always startling; but men 
listened to him and liked him to speak. 
But Mr. Robson had — married a woman 
with money. Oh, why,—why, had not 
Violet Effingham been kinder to him? 
He might even yet, perhaps, marry a wo- 
man with money. But he could not bring 
himself to do so unless he loved her. 

The upshot of the Dublin meeting was 
that he also positively pledged himself to 
support during the next session of Parlia- 
ment a bill advocating tenant-right. ‘I 
am sorry you went so far as that,” Mr. 
Monk said to him almost as soon as the 
meeting was over. They were standing on 
the pier at Kingstown, and Mr. Monk was 
preparing to return to England. 

‘** And why not I as far as you?” 

** Because I had thought about it, and I 
do not think that you have. I am prepared 
to resign my office to-morrow ; and directly 
that I can see Mr. Gresham and explain to 
him what I have done, I shall offer to do 
so.” 

‘* He won't accept your resignation.” 

‘*He must accept it, unless he is pre- 

ared to instruct the Irish Secretary to 
ring in such a bill as I can support.” 

‘*T shall be exactly in the same boat.” 

‘*But you ought not to be in the same 
boat ;— nor need you. My advice to you 
is to say nothing about it till you get back 
to London, and then speak to Lord Can- 
trip. Tell him that you will not say any- 
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thing on the subject in the House, but that 
in the event of there being a division you 
hope to be allowed to vote as on an 
open question. It may be that I shall get 
Gresham’s assent, and if so we shall be all 
right. If I do not, and if they choose to 
make it a point with you, you must resign 
also.” 

** Of course I shall,” said Phineas. 

**But I do not think they will. You 
have been too useful, and they will wish to 
avoid the weakness which comes to a min- 
istry from changing its team. Good-bye, 
my dear fellow; and remember this, — my 
last word of advice to you is to stick by 
the ship. I am quite sure it is a career 
which will suit you. I did not begin it 
soon enough.” 

Phineas was rather melancholy as he re- 
turned alone to Killaloe. It was all very 
well to bid him stick to the ship, and he 
knew as well as any one could tell him how 
material the ship was to him; but there are 
circumstances in which a man cannot stick 
to his ship, — cannot stick, at least, to this 
special Government ship. He knew that 
whither Mr. Monk went, in this session, he 
must follow. He had considerable hope 
that when Mr. Monk explained his purpose 
to the Prime Minister, ie. Prime Minister 
would feel himself obliged to give way. In 
that case Phineas would not only be able 
to keep his office, but would have such an 
opportunity of making a speech in Parlia- 
ment as circumstances had never yet given 
to him. When he was again at home he 
said nothing to his father or to the Killa- 
loeians as to the danger of his position. 
Of what use would it be to make his mother 
and sister miserable, or to incur the useless 
counsels of the doctor? They seemed to 
think his speech at Dublin very fine, and 
were never tired of talking of what Mr. 
Monk and Phineas were going to do; 
but the idea had not come home to them 
that if Mr. Monk and Phineas chose to do 
anything on their own account, they must 
give up the places which they held under 
the Crown. 

It was September when Phineas found 
himself back at Killaloe, and he was due 
to be at his office in London in November. 
The excitement of Mr. Monk’s company 
was now over, and he had nothing to do 
but to receive pouches full of Official papers 
from the Colonial Office, and study all the 
statistics which came within his reach in 
reference to the proposed new law for tenant- 
right. In the meantime Mary was still liv- 


ing with her mother at Killaloe, and still 
kept herself somewhat aloof from the man 
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she loved. How could it be possible for 
him not to give way in such circumstances 
as those P 

One day he found himself talking to her 
about himself, and speaking to her of his 
own position with more frankness than he 
ever used with his own family. He had 
begun by reminding her of that conversa- 
tion which they had had before he went 
away with Mr. Monk, and by reminding 
her also that she had promised to return to 
her old friendly ways with him. 

‘Nay, Phineas; there was no promise,” 
she said. 

‘* And are we not to be friends?” 

**T only say that I made no particular 
— Of course we are friends. We 

shave always been friends.” s 

‘* What would you say if you heard tha 
I had resigned my office and given up my 
seat?” he asked. Of course she expressed 
her surprise, almost her horror, at such an 
idea, and then he told her everything. It 
took long in telling, because it was neces- 
sary that he should explain to her the work- 
ing of the system which made it impossible 
for him, as a member of the Government, 
to entertain an opinion of his own. 

** And do you mean that you would lose 
your salary ?” she asked. 

** Certainly I should.” 

** Would not that be very dreadful P ” 

He laughed as he acknowledged that it 
would be dreadful. ‘It is very dreadful, 
Mary, to have nothing to eat and drink. 
But what is a man to do? Would you rec- 
ommend me to say that black is white?” 

**T am sure you will never do that.” 

** You see, Mary, it is very nice to be 
called by a big name and to have a salary, 
and it is very comfortable to be envied by 
one’s friends and enemies ; — but there are 
drawbacks. There is this especial draw- 
back.” Then he paused for a moment be- 
fore he went on. 

** What especial drawback, Phineas ?” 

** A man cannot do what he pleases with 
himself. How can a man marry, so circum- 
stanced as I am?” 

She hesitated for a moment, and then she 
answered him,—‘‘A man may be very 
happy without marrying, I suppose.” 

He also paused for many moments before 
he spoke again, and she then made a faint 
attempt to escape from him. But before 
she suceeeded he had asked her a question 
which arrested her. ‘*I wonder whether 
you would listen to me if I were to tell you 
a history?” Of course she listened, and 
the history he told her was the tale of his 
love for Violet Effingham. 
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** And she has money of her own?” Ma- 
ry asked. 

‘*Yes;—she is rich. She has a large 
fortune.” 

‘*Then, Mr. Finn, you must seek some 
one else who is equally blessed.” ; 

és hes that is untrue, —that is ill-na- 
tured. You do not mean that. Say that 
you do not meanit. You have not believed 
that I loved Miss Effingham because she 
was rich.” 

**But you have told me that you could 
love no one who is not rich.” 

‘*T have said nothing of the kind. Love 
is involuntary. It does not often run in a 
yoke with prudence. I have told you my 
history as far as it is comterned with Violet 
Effingham. I did love her very dearly.” 

‘** Did love her, Mr. Finn? ” 

** Yes ;—did love her. Is there any in- 
constancy in ceasing to love when one is 
not loved? Is there inconstancy in chang- 
ing one’s love, and in loving again ?” 

**T do not know,” said Mary, to whom 
the occasion was becoming so embarrassing 
that she no Jonger was able to reply with 
words that had a meaning in them. 

“If there be, dear, 1 am inconstant.” 
He paused, but of course she had not a syl- 
lable to say. ‘‘I have changed my love. 
But I could not speak of a new passion till 
I had told the story of that which has passed 
away. You have heard it all now, ese. 
Can you try to love me, after that?” It 
had come at last, — the thing for which she 
had been ever wishing. It had come in 
spite of her imprudence, and in spite of her 
prudence. When she had heard him to the 
end she was not a whit angry with him, — 
she was not in the least aggrieved, — be- 
cause he had been lost to her in his love for 
this Miss Effingham, while she had been so 
nearly lost by her love for him. For women 
such episodes in the lives of their lovers have 
an excitement which is almost pleasurable, 
whereas each man is anxious to hear his 
lady swear that until he appeared upon the 
scene her heart had been fancy free. Mary, 
upon the whole, had liked the story, — had 
thought that it had been finely told, and 
was well pleased with the final catastrophe. 
But, nevertheless, she was not prepared 
with her reply. ‘‘ Have you no answer to 
give me, Mary?” he said, looking up into 
her eyes. I amafraid that he did not doubt 
what would be her answer, —as it would 
be good that all lovers should do. ‘* You 
must vouchsafe me some word, Mary.” 

When she essayed to speak she found 
that she was dumb. She could not get her 
voice to give her the assistance of a single 
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word. She did not cry, but there was a 
motion as of sobbing in her throat which 
impeded all utterance. She was as happy 
as earth, — as heaven could make her; but 
she did not know how to tell him that she 
was happy. And yet she longed to tell it, 
that he might know how thankful she was 
to him for his goodness. He still sat look- 
ing at her, and now by degrees he had got 
her hand in his. ‘* Mary,” he said, “ will 
you be my wife,— my own wife ?” 

When half an hour had passed, they were 
still together, and now she had found the 
use of her tongue. ‘* Do whatever you like 
best,” she said. ‘‘ I do not care which you 
do. If you came to me to-morrow and told 
me you had an income, it would make no 
difference. Though to love you and to 
have your love is all the world to me,— 
dou it makes all the difference between 
misery and happiness,—I would sooner 

ive up that than be a clogon you.” Then 
fre took’ her in his arms and kissed her. 
‘¢Oh, Phineas!” she said, ‘‘ I do love you 
so entirely!” 

** My own one!” : 

‘*Yes; your own one. But if you had 
known it always! Never mind. Now 
you are my own, —are you not?” 

‘** Indeed yes, dearest.” 

**Oh, what a thing it is to be victorious 
at last.” 

‘* What on earth are you two doing here 
these two hours together?” said Barbara, 
bursting into the room. 

** What are we doing?” said Phineas. 

** Yes ; — what are you pos. z 

‘* Nothing in particular,” said Mary. 

‘‘Nothing at all in particular,” said 
Phineas. ‘Only this, —that we have en- 
gaged ourselves to marry each other. It is 
quite a trifle, —is it not, Mary?” 

‘‘Oh, Barbara!” said the joyful girl, 





springing forward into her friend’s arms ;_ 


‘*I do believe I am the happiest creature 
on the face of this earth.” 


CHAPTER LXVII. 
JOB’S COMFORTERS. 


Berore Phineas had returned to London 
his engagement with Mary Flood Jones was 
known to all his family, was known to Mrs. 
Flood Jones, and was indeed known gene- 
rally to all Killaloe. That other secret of 
his, which had reference to the probability 
of his being obliged to throw up his office, 
was known only to Mary herself. He 
thought that he had done all that honour 
required of him in telling her of his posi- 
tion before he had proposed ; — so that she 
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might on that ground refuse him if she were 
so minded. And yet he had known very 
well that such prudence on her part was not 
to be expected. If she loved him, of 
course she would say so when she was 
agked. And he had known that she loved 
him. ‘‘ There may be delay, Mary,” he 
said to her as he was going; ‘‘ nay, there 
must be delay, if I am obliged to resign.” 

**I do not care a straw for delay if you 
will be true to me,” she said. 

**Do you doubt my truth, dearest ? ” 

‘* Not in the least. I will swear by.it as 
the one thing that is truest in the world.” 

**You may, dearest. And if this, should 
come to pass I must go to work and put my 
shoulder to the i wt and earn an income 
for you by my old profession before I can. 
make you my wife. With such a motive 
before me I know that I shall earn an in- 
come.” And thus they parted. Mary, 
though of course she would have preferred 
that her husband should remain in his high 
office, that he should be a member of Par- 
liament and an Under-Secretary of State, 
admitted no doubt to disturb her happi- 
ness; and Phineas, though he had many 
misgivings as to the prudence of what he 
had done, was not the less strong in his 
resolution of constancy and endurance. 
He would throw up his position, resign his 
seat, and go to work at the Bar instantly, if 
he found that his independence as a man 
required him to do so. And, above all, let 
come what might, he would be true to 
Mary Flood Jones. 

December was half over before he saw 
Lord Cantrip. ‘‘ Yes, —yes;” said Lord 
Cantrip, when the Under-Secretary began 
to tell his story; ‘‘I saw what you were 
about. I wish [ had been at your elbow.” 

** If you knew the country as I know it, 
you would be as eager about it as I am.” 

** Then I can only say that I am very 
lad that I do not know the country as you 
now it. You see, Finn, that if a man 

wants to make himself useful he should 
stick to some special kind of work. With 
you it’s a thousand pities that you should 
not do so.” 

** You think, then, I ought to resign? ” 

** T don’t say anything about that. As 
you wish it, of course [Ill speak to 
Gresham. Monk, I believe, has resigned 
already.” 

‘* He has written to me, and told me so,” 
said Phineas. 

“I always felt afraid of him for your 
sake, Finn. Mr. Monk is a clever man, 


and as honest a man as any in the House, 
but I always thought that he was a danger- 
However, we will see. 


ous friend for you. 
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I will speak to Gresham after Christmas. 
There is no hurry about it.” 

When Parliament met the first great sub- 
ject of interest was the desertion of Mr. 

onk from the Ministry. He at once took 
his place below the gangway, sitting as. it 
happened exactly in front of Mr. Turn- 
bull, and there he made his explanation. 
Some one opposite asked a question 
whether a certain right honourable gentle- 
man had not left the Cabinet. Then Mr. 
Gresham replied that to his infinite regret 
his right honourable friend, who lately pre- 
sided at the Board of Trade, had resigned ; 
and he went on to explain that this resig- 
nation had, according to his ideas, been 
quite unnecessary. His right honourable 
friend entertained certain ideas about Irish 
tenant-right, as to which he himself and his 
right honourable friend the Secretary for 
Ireland could not exactly pledge them- 
selves to be in unison with him; but he 
had thought that the motion might have 
rested at any rate over this session. Then 
Mr. Monk explained, making his first great 
speech on Irish tenant-right. He found 
himself obliged to advocate some immediate 
measure for giving security to the Irish far- 
mer; and as he could not do so as a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, he was forced to resign 
the honour of that position. He said some- 
thing also as to the great doubt which had 
ever weighed on his own mind as to the in- 
expediency of a man at his time of life sub- 
mitting himself for the first time to the 
trammels of office. This called up Mr. 
Turnbull, who took the opportunity of say- 
ing that he now ed cordially with his 
old friend for the first time since that old 
friend had listened to the blandishments of 
the ministerial seducer, and that he wel- 
comed his old friend back to those inde- 
mp benches with great satisfaction. 
n this way the debate was very exciting. 
Nothing was said which made it then neces- 
sary for Phineas to get upon his legs or de- 
clare himself; but he perceived that the 
time would rapidly come in which he must 
do so. Mr. Gresham, though he strove to 
speak with gentle words, was evidently 
very angry with the late President of the 
Board of Trade; and, moreover, it was 
quite clear that a bill would be introduced 
by Mr. Monk himself, which Mr. Gresham 
was determined to oppose. If all this 
came to pass and there should be a close 
division, Phineas felt that his fate would be 
sealed. When he again spoke to Lord 
Cantrip on the subject, the Secretary of 
State shrugged his shoulders and shook his 
head. ‘I can only advise you,” said Lord 
Cantrip, ‘‘ to forget all that took place in 
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Treland. If you will do so, nobody else 
will remember it.” ‘‘ As if it were possible 
to forget such things,” he said in the letter 
which he wrote to Mary that night. ‘Of 
course I shall go now. If it were not for 
your sake, I should not in the least re- 
gret it.” 

He had been with Madame Goesler fre- 
quently in the winter, and had discussed 
with her so often the question of his official 
position that she had declared that she was 
coming at last to understand the mysteries 
of an — cabinet. ‘‘I think you are 
quite right, my friend,” she said, — ‘*‘ quite 
right. What—you are to be in Parlia- 
ment and say that this black thing is 
white, or that this white thing is black, be- 
cause you like to take your salary! That 
cannot be honest!” ‘Then when he came 
to talk to her about money, —that he must 
give up Parliament itself, if he gave up his 
place, — she offered to lend him money. 
‘*Why should you not treat me as a 
friend?” she said. When he pointed out 
to her that there would never come a time 
in which he could pay such money back, she 
stamped her foot and told him that he had 
hetter leave her. ‘‘ You have high princi- 

le,” she said, ‘* but not principle eaficient: 
y high to understand that this thing could be 
done between youand me without disgrace 
to either of us.” Then Phineas assured her 
with tears in his eyes that such an arrange- 
ment was impossible without disgrace to 
him. 

But he whispered to this new friend no 
word of the engagement with his dear Irish 
Mary. His Irish Mary, he would tell him- 
self, was 4 thing quite apart and separate 
from his life in En tend. He said not a 
word about Mary Flood Jones to any of 
those with whom he lived in Loridon. Why 
should he, feeling as he did that it would so 
soon be necessary that he should disappear 
from among them? About Miss Effing- 
ham he had said much to Madame Goesler. 
She had asked him whether he had aban- 
doned all hope. ‘‘ That affair, then, is 
over?” she had said. 

‘¢ Yes ; — it is all over now.” 

‘* And she will marry the red-headed, vi- 
olent lord ?” 

‘** Heaven knows. I think she will. Bat 
she is exactly the girl to remain unmarried 
if she takes it into her head that the man she 
likes is in any way unfitted for her.” 

** Does she love this lord ? ” 

“*Oh yes ; — there is no doubt of that.” 
And Phineas, as he made this acknowledg- 
ment, seemed to do so without much in- 
ward agony of sonl. When he had been 
last in London he could not speak of Violet 
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and Lord Chiltern together without showing 
that his misery was almost too much for 
him. 

At this time he received counsel from two 
friends. One was Laurence Fitzgibbon, 
and the other was Barrington Erle. Lau- 
rence had always been true to him after a 
fashion, and had never resented his intru- 
sion at the Colonial Office. ‘‘ Phineas, me 
boy,” he said, ‘‘if all this is thrue, you’re 
about up a tree.” 

‘*It is true that I shall support Monk’s 
motion.” 

** Then, me boy, you’re up a tree as far 
as office goes. A place like that niver 
suited me, because, you see, that poker of 
a young lord expected so much of a man; 
but you don’t mind that kind of thing, and 
I thought you were as snug as snug.” 

‘** Troubles will come, you see, Lau- 


rence.” 
** Bedad, yes. It’s all throubles, I think, 
sometimes. But you’ve a way out of all 


your throubles.” 

** What way ?” ; 

‘* Pop the question to Madame Max. ‘The 
money’s all thrue, you know.” 

‘*] don’t doubt the money in the least,” 
said Phineas. 

‘* And it’s my belief she'll take you with- 
out a second word. Anyways, thry it, 
Phinny, my boy. That’s my advice.” Phin- 
eas so far agreed with his friend Laurence 
that he thought it possible that Madame 
Goesler might accept him were he to propose 
marriage to her. Te knew, of course, that 
that mode of escape from his difficulties was 
out of the question for him, but he could 
not explain this to Laurence Fitzgibbon. 

‘*T am sorry to hear that you have taken 
tp a bad cause,” said Barrington Erle to 

m 


‘** It is a pity ; —is it not?” 

** And the worst of it is that you'll sacri- 
fice yourself and do no good to the cause. 
I never knew a man break away in this 
fashion, and not feel afterwards that he 
had done it all for nothing.” 

‘** But what is aman to do, Barrington? 
He can’t smother his convictions.” 

** Convictions! There is nothing on earth 
that I'm so much afraid of in a young .mem- 
ber of Parliament as convictions. There 
are ever so many rocks against which men 
get broken. One man can’t keep his tem- 
per. Another can’t hold his tongue. A 
third can’t say a word unless he has been 
priming himself half a session. A fourth is 
always thinking of himself, and wanting 
more than he can get. A fifth is idle, and 
won't be there when he’s wanted. A sixth 
is always in the way. A seventh lies so that 
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you can never trust him. I’ve had to do 
with them all, but a fellow with convictions 
is the worst of all.” 

‘*T don’t see how a fellow is to help him- 
self,” said Phineas. ‘*‘ When a fellow be- 
gins to meddle with politics they will 
come.” 

** Why can’t you grow into them gradu- 
ally, as your betters and elders have done 
before you? It ought to be enough for 
| man, when he begins, to know that he’s 
a Liberal. He understands which side of 
the House he’s to vote, and who is to lead 
him. What’s the meaning of having a 
leader to a party, if it’s not that? Do you 
think that you and Mr. Monk can go and 
make a government between you ?” 

‘*Whatever I think, I’m sure that he 
doesn’t.” 

‘I’m not so sure of that. But look 
here, Phineas. I don’t care two straws 
about Monk’s going. I always thought 
that Mildmay and the Duke were wrong 
when they asked him to join. I knew he’d 
go over the traces,—unless, indeed, he 
took his money and did nothing for it, 
which is the way with some of those Radi- 
cals. I look upon him as gone.” 

** He has gone.” 

“‘The devil go along with him, as you 
say in Ireland. But don’t you be ak a 
fool as to ruin yourself for a crotchet of 
Monk’s. It isn’t too late yet for you to 
hold back. To tell you the truth, Gresham 
has said a word to me about it already. He 
is most anxious that you should stay, but of 
course you can’t stay and vote against us.” 

‘* Of course I cannot.” 

‘**T look upon you, you know, as in some 
sort my own child. I’ve tried to bring 
other fellows forward who seemed to have 
something in them, but I have never suc- 
ceeded as I have with you. You've hit 
the thing off, and have got the ball at your 
foot. Upon my honour, in the whole course 
of my experience I have never known such 
good fortune as yours.” 

**And I shall always remember how it 
began, Barrington,” said Phineas, who was 
greatly moved by the energy and solicitude 
of his friend. 

‘* But, for God’s sake, don’t go and de- 
stroy it all by such mad perversity as this. 
They mean to do something next session. 
Morrison is going to take it up.” Sir Wal- 
ter Morrison was at this time Secretary for 
Treland. ‘‘ But of course we can't let a fel- 
| low like Monk take the matter into his own 
‘hands just when he pleases. I call it 
d——d treachery.” 

‘** Monk is no traitor, Barrington.” 

** Men will have their own opinions about 
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that. Its generally understood that when 
a man is asked to take a seat in the Cabinet 
he is expected to conform with his col- 
leagues, unless something very special turns 
up. But I am speaking of you now, and 
not of Monk. You are not a man of for- 
tune. You cannot afford to make ducks 
and drakes. You are excellently placed, 
and you have plenty of time to hark back, 
if you'll only listen to reason. All that 
Irish stump balderdash will never be thrown 
in your teeth by us, if you will just go on as 
though it had never been uttered.” 

Phineas could only thank his friend for his 
advice, which was at least disinterested, 
and was good of its kind, and tell him that 
he would think of it. He did think of it 
very much. He almost thought that, were 
it to do again, he would allow Mr. Monk to 
go upon his tour alone, and keep himself 
from the utterance of anything that so good 
a judge as brie could call stump balderdash. 
As he sat in his armchair in his room ‘at 
the Colonial Office, with despatch-boxes 
around him, and official papers spread be- 
fore him, — feeling himself to be one of 
those who in truth managed and governed 
the affairs of this great nation, feeling also 
that if he relinquished his post now he 
could never regain it, — he did wish that he 
had been a little less in love with independ- 
ence, a little quieter in his boastings that 
no official considerations should ever si- 
lence his tongue. But all this was too late 
now. He knew that his skin was not thick 
enough to bear the arrows of those archers 
who would bend their bows against him if 
he should now dare to vote against Mr. 
Mouk’s motion. His own party might be 
willing to forgive and forget; but there 
would be others who would have read those 
reports, and would appear in the House 
with the odious tell-tale newspapers in 
their hands. 

Then he received a letter from his father. 
Some good-natured person had enlightened 
the doctor as to the danger in which his son 
was placing himself. Dr. Finn, who in his 
own profession was a very excellent and 
well-instructed man, had been so ignorant 
of Parliamentary tactics, as to have been 

roud at his son’s success at the Irish meet- 
ings. He had thought that Phineas was 
carrying on his trade as a public speaker 
with proper energy and continued success. 
He had cared nothing himself for tenant- 
right, and had acknowledged to Mr. Monk 
that he could not understand in what it was 
that the farmers were wronged. But he 
knew that Mr. Monk was a Cabinet Minis- 
ter, and he thought that Phineas was earn- 
ing his salary. Then there came some one 
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who undeceived him, and the paternal bos- 
om of the doctor was dismayed. ‘‘ I don’t 
mean to interfere,” he said in his letter, 
‘*but I can hardly believe that you really 
intend to resign your place. Yet I am told 
that you must do so if you go on with this 
matter. My dear boy, pray think about it. 
I cannot imagine you are disposed to lose 
all that you have won for nothing.” Mary 
also wrote to him. Mrs. Finn had been 
talking to her, and Mary had taught herself 
to believe that after the many sweet con- 
versations she had had with a man so 
high in office as Phineas, she really did un- 
derstand something about the British Gov- 
ernment. Mrs. Finn had interrogated Mary, 
and Mary had been obliged to own that it 
was quite possible that Phineas would be 
called upon to resign. 

** But why, my dear? Heaven and earth! 
Resign two thousand a year!” 

‘*That he may maintain his indepen- 
dence,” said Mary proudly. 

**Fiddlestick!” said Mrs. Finn. ‘* How 
is he to maintain you, or himself either, if 
he goes on in that way? I shouldn’t won- 
der if he didn’t get himself all wrong, even 
now.” Then Mrs. Finn began to cry; and 
Mary could only write to her lover, point- 
ing out to him how very anxious all his 
friends were that he should do nothing in a 
hurry. But what if the thing were done al- 
ready! Phineas in his great discomfort 
went to seek further counsel of Madame 
Goesler. Of all his counsellors, Madame 
Goesler was the only one who applauded 
him for what he was about to do. 

** But, after all, what is it you give up? 
Mr. Gresham may be out to-morrow, and 
then where will be your place?” 

‘** There does not seem to be much chance 
of that at present.” 

‘¢Who can tell? Of course I do not un- 
derstand, — but it was only the other day 
when Mr. Mildmay was there, and only the 
day before that when Lord de Terrier was 
there, and again only the day before that 
when Lord Brock was there.” Phineas en- 
deavoured to make her understand that of 
the four Prime Ministers whom she had 
named, three were men of the same party as 
himself, under whom it would have suited 
him to serve. ‘*I would not serve under 
any man, if I were an English gentleman in 
Parliament,” said Madame Goesler. 

‘* What is a poor fellow to do?” said 
Phineas laughing. 

‘** A poor fellow need not be a poor fel- 
low unless he likes,” said Madame Goesler. 

Immediately after this Phineas left her, 
and as he went along the street he began to 
question himself veetiee the prospects of 
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his own darling Mary were at all endangered 
by his visits to Park Lane: and to reflect 
what sort of a blackguard he would be,— 
a blackguard of how deep a dye,— were he 
to desert Mary and marry Madame Max 
Goesler. Then he also asked himself as to 
the nature and quality of his own political 
honesty if he were to abandon Mary in order 
that he might maintain his parliamentary 
independence. After all, if it should ever 
come to pass that his biography should be 
written, his biographer would say very much 
more about the manner in which he kept his 
seat in Parliament than of the manner in 
which he kept his engagement with Miss 
Mary Flood Jones. Half a dozen people 
who knew him and her might think ill of 
him for his conduct to Mary, but the world 
would not condemn him! And when he 
thundered forth his liberal eloquence from 
below the gangway as an independent mem- 
ber, having the fortune of his charming wife 
to back him, giving excellent dinners at the 
same time in Park Lane, would not the 
world praise him very loudly P 

When he got to his office he found a note 
from Lord Brentford inviting him to dine in 
Portman Square. 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 
THE JOINT ATTACK. 


Tue note from Lord Brentford surprised 
our hero not a little. He had had no com- 
munication with the Earl since the day on 
which he had been so savagely scolded 
about the duel, when the Earl had plainly 
told him that his conduct had been as bad 
as it could be. Phineas had not on that ac- 
count become at all ashamed of his conduct 
in reference to the duel, but he had con- 
ceived that any reconciliation between him 
and the Earl had been out of the question. 
Now there came a civilly-worded invitation, 
asking him to dine with the offended noble- 
man. The note had been written by Lady 
Laura, but it had purposed to come from 
Lord Brentford himself. He sent back word 
to say that he should be happy to have the 
honour of dining with Lord Brentford. 

Parliament at this time had been sitting 
nearly a month, and it was already March. 
Phineas had heard nothing of Lady Laura, 
and did not even know that she was in Lon- 
don till he saw her handwriting. He did 
know that she had not gone back to her hus- 
band, and that she had remained with her 
father all the winter at Saulsby. He had 
also heard that Lord Chiltern had been at 
Saulsby. All the world had been talking 
of the separation of Mr. Kennedy from his 
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wife, if not absolutely false to him, had neg- 
lected all her duties; the other half assert- 
ing that Mr. Kennedy’s treatment of his 
wife had been so bad that no woman could 
possibly have lived with him. There had 
even been a rumour that Lady Laura had 
gone off with a lover from the Duke of Om- 
nium’s garden party, and some indiscreet 
tongue had hinted that a certain unmarried 
Under-Secretary of State was missing at the 
same time. But Lord Chiltern upon this 
had shown his teeth with so strong a pro- 
ae to do some real biting, that no one 

d ventured to repeat the rumour. Its 
untruth was soon established by the fact 
that Lady Laura Kennedy was living with 
her father in Saulsby. Of Mr. Kennedy, 
Phineas had as yet seen nothing since he had 
been up in town. That gentleman, though 
a member of the Cabinet, had not been in 
London at the opening of the session, nor 
had _ he attended the Cabinet meetings dur- 
ing the recess. It had been stated in the 
newspapers that he was ill, and stated in 
private that he could not bear to show him- 
self since his wife left him. At last, how- 
ever, he came to London, and Phineas saw 
him in the House. Then, when the first 
meeting of the Cabinet was summoned after 
his return, it became known that he also 
had resigned his office. There was nothing 
said about his resignation in the House. 
He had resigned on the score of ill-health, 
and that very worthy peer, Lord Mount 
Thistle, formerly Sir Marmaduke More- 
combe, came back to the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter in his place. A Prime Minister some- 
times finds great relief in the possession of 
a serviceable stick who can be made to go 
in and out as occasion may require; only it 
generally happens that the stick will expect 
some reward when he is made to go out. 
Lord Mount Thistle immediately saw his 
way to a viscount’s coronet, when he was 
once more summoned to the august councils 
of the Ministers. 

A few days after this had been arranged, 
in the interval between Lord Brentford’s 
invitation and Lord Brentford’s dinner, 
Phineas encountered Mr. Kennedy so close- 
ly in one of the passages of the House 
that it was impossible that they should not 
speak to each other, unless they were to 
avoid each other as people do who have 

alpably quarrelled. Phineas saw that Mr. 
Comets was hesitating, and therefore took 
the bull by the horns. He greeted his for- 


mer friend in a friendly fashion, shaking 
him by the hand, and then prepared to pass 
on. But Mr. Kennedy, though he had 
hesitated at first, now detained 


is“ brother 





wife, one half the world declaring that his 





member. 


‘** Finn,” he said, “if you are 
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not engaged I should like to speak to you 
for a moment.” Phineas was not engaged, 
and allowed himself to be led out arm-in- 
arm with the late Chancellor of the Duchy 
into Westminster Hall. ‘* Of course you 
know what a terrible thing has happened to 
me,” said Mr. Kennedy. 

** Yes ;— I have heard of it,” said Phineas. 

‘** Everybody has heard of it. That is 
one of the terrrible cruelties of such a 
blow.” 

‘¢ All those things are very bad, of course. 
I was very much grieved, —because you 
have both been intimate friends of mine.” 

“« Yes,— yes; we were. Do you ever 
see her now?” 

** Not since last July,— at the Duke’s 
party, you know.” 

*“‘Ah, yes;—the morning of that da 
was the last on which I spoke to her.. It 
was then she left me.” 

‘Tam going to dine with Lord Brent- 
ford to-morrow, and I dare say she will be 
there.” 

‘* Yes ; — she is in town. I saw her yes- 
terday in her father’s carriage. I think 
that she had no cause to leave me.” 

‘** Of course I cannot say anything about 
that.” 

‘*T think she had no cause to leave me.” 
Phineas as he heard this could not but re- 
member all that Lady Laura had told him- 
self, and thought that no woman had ever 
had a better reason for leaving her husband. 
‘*There were things I did not like, and I 
said so.” 

‘*I suppose that is generally the way,” 
replied Phineas. 

** But surely a wife should listen to a 
word of caution from her husband.” 

‘* T fancy they never like it,” said Phin- 

eas. 
‘* But are all of us to have all that we like ? 
I have not found it so. Or would it be 
good for us if we had?” Then he paused ; 
but as Phineas had no further remark to 
make, he continued speaking after they had 
walked about a third of the length of the 
hall. ‘It is not of my own comfort I am 
thinking now so much as of her name and 
of her future conduct. Of course it will in 
every sense be best for her that she should 
come back to her husband’s roof.” 

** Well; yes;— perhaps it would,” said 
Phineas. 

‘*Has she not accepted that lot for bet- 
ter or worse ? ” said Mr. Kennedy, solemdly. 

‘* But incompatibility of temper, you 
know, is always, always supposed . 
You understand me ?” 

‘* It is my intention that she should come 

back to me. I do not wish to make any 
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] demand ;—at any rate, not as yet- 

ill you consent to be the bearer of a mes- 
sage from me both to herself and to ‘the 
Earl?” 

Now it seemed to Phineas that of all the 
ae whom Mr. Kennedy could have 
chosen he was the most unsuited to be a 
Mercury in this cause, — not perceiving 
that he had been so selected with some 
craft, in order that Lady Laura might un- 
derstand that the accusation against her 
was, at any rate, withdrawn, which had 
named Phineas as her lover. He paused 
again before he answered. ‘‘Of course,” 
he said, ‘I should be most willing to be of 
service, if it were possible. But I do not 
see how I can speak to the Earl about it. 
Though I am going to dine with him I don’t 
know why he asked me ; — for he and I are 
on very bad terms. He heard that stupid 
story about the duel, and has not spoken 
to me since.” 

‘**T heard that, too,” said Mr. Kennedy, 
frowning blackly as he remembered his wife’s 
duplicity. 

** Everybody heard of it. But it has 
made such a difference between him and 
me that I don’t think I can meddle. Send 
for Lord Chiltern, and speak to him.” 

‘* Speak to Chiltern! Never! He would 
probably strike me on the head with his 
club.” 

** Call on the Earl yourself.” 

*¢T did, and he would not see me.” 

** Write to him.” 

**T did, and he sent back my letter un- 
opened.” 

‘** Write to her.” 

‘*T did; — and she answered me, saying 
only thus: ‘ Indeed, indeed, it cannot be 
so.’ But it must be so. The laws of God 
require it, and the laws of man permit it. I 
want some one to point out that to them 
more softly than I could do if I were simply 
to write to that effect. To the Earl, of 
course, I cannot write again.” The confer- 
ence ended by a promise from Phineas that 
he would, if possible, say a word to Lady 
Laura. 

When he was shown into Lord Brent- 
ford’s drawing-room he found not only Lady 
Laura there, but her brother. Lord Brent- 
ford was not in the room. Barrington Erle 
was there, and so also were Lord and Lady 
Cantrip. 

‘**Ts not your father going to be here?” 

he said to Lady Laura, after their first greet- 
ing. 
% We live in that hope,” said she, ‘‘ and 
do not at all know why he should be late. 
What has become of him, Oswald? ” 

** He came in with me half an hour ago, 
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and I suppose he does not dress as quickly 
as I do,” said Lord Chiltern; upon which 
Phineas immediately understood that the 
father and the son were reconciled, and he 
rushed to the conclusion that Violet and her 
lover would soon be reconciled, if such were 
not already the case. He felt some rem- 
nant of a soreness that it should be so, as a 
man feels where his headache has been 
when the real ache itself has left him. Then 
the host came in and made his apologies. 
‘‘Chiltern kept me standing about,” he 
said, ‘‘ till the east wind had chilled me 
through and through. The only charm I 
recognize in youth is that it is impervious 
to the east wind.” Phineas felt quite sure 
now that Violet and her lover were recon- 
ciled, and he had a distinct feeling of the 
place where the ache had been. Dear Vi- 
olet! But, after all, Violet lacked that 
sweet, clinging, feminine softness which 
made Mary Flood Jones so pre-eminently 
the most charming of her sex. The Earl, 
when he had repeated his general apology, 
especially to Lady Cantrip, who was the 
only lady present except his daughter, came 
up to our hero aud shook him kindly by the 
hand. He took him up to one of the win- 
dows and then addressed him in atone of 
mock solemnity. 

‘** Stick to the colonies, young man,” he 
said, ‘‘ and never meddle with foreign af- 
fairs ;— especially not at Blankenberg.” 

‘** Never again, my Lord ;— never again.” 

** And leave all questions. of fire-arms to 
be arranged between the Horse Guards and 
the War Office. I have heard a good deal 
about it since I saw you, andI retract a 
part of what I said. Buta duel is a very 
foolish thing, —a very foolishthing. Come ; 
—here is dinner.” And the Earl walked 
off with Lady Cantrip, and Lord Cantrip 
walked off with Lady Laura. Barrington 
Erle followed, and Phineas had an opportu- 
nity of saying a word to his friend, Lord 
Chiltern, as they went down together. 

** Tt’s all right between you and your fath- 
er?” 

**Yes;—after a fashion. There is no 
knowing how long it will last. He wants 
me to do three things, and I won’t do any 
one of them.” 

** What are the three ?” 

** To go into Parliament, to be an owner 
of sheep and oxen, and to hunt in his own 
county. I should never attend the first, I 
should ruin myself with the second, and [ 
should never get a run in the third.” But 


there was not a word said about his mar- 
riage. 

There were only seven who sat down to 
dinner, and the six were all people with 
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whom Phineas was or had, been on most in- 
timate terms. Lord Cantrip was his official 
chief, and, since that connection had existed 
between them, Lady Cantrip had been very 
gracious to him. She quite understood 
the comfort which it was to her husband to 
have under him, as his representative in 
the House of Commons,a man whom he 
could thoroughly trust and like, and there- 
fore she had used her woman’s arts to bind 
Phineas to her lord in more than mere 
official bondage. She had tried her skill 
alsoupon Laurence Fitzgibbon, — but al- 
together in vain. He had eaten her din- 
ners and accepted her courtesies, and had 
given for them no return whatever. But 
Phineas had possessed a more grateful mind, 
and had done all that had been required of 
him ; — had done all that had been required 
of him till there had come that terrible ab- 
surdity inIreland. ‘* I knew very well what 
sort of things would happen when they 
brought such a man as Mr. Monk into the 
Cabinet,” Lady Cantrip had said to her hus- 
band. 

But though the party was very small, and 
though the guests were all bis intimate 
friends, Phineas suspected nothing special 
till an attack was made upon him as soon as 
the servants had left the room. This was 
done in the presence of the two ladies, and, 
no doubt, had been preconcerted. There 
was Lord Cantrip there, who had already 
said much to him, and Barrington Erle, who 
had said more even than Lord Cantrip. 
Lord Brentford, himselfa member of the 

Jabinet, opened the attack by asking wheth- 
er it was actually.true that Mr. Monk 
meant to go on with his motion. Barring- 
ton Erle asserted that Mr. Monk welled 
would do so. ‘* And Gresham will oppose 
it ?” asked the Earl. ‘* Of course he will,” 
said Barrington. ‘‘ Of course he will,” said 
Lord Cantrip. ‘*1 know what I should 
think of him if he did not,” said Lady Can- 
trip. ‘* He is the last man in the world to 
be forced into a thing,” said Lady Laura. 
Then Phineas knew pretty well what was 
coming on him. 

Lord Brentford began again by asking how 
many supporters Mr. Monk would have in 
the House. ‘*‘ That depends upon the amount 
of courage which the Conservatives may 
have,” said Barrington Erle. ‘If they 
dare to vote for a thoroughly democratic 
measure, simply for the sake of turning us 
out, it is quite on the cards that they may 
succeed.” ‘* But of our own people? ” 
asked Lord Cantrip. ‘‘ You had better in- 
quire that of Phineas Finn,” said Barring- 
ton. And then the attack was made. 

Our hero had a bad half hour of it, 
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though many words were said which must 
have gratified him much. They all wanted 
to keep him, —so Lord Cantrip declared, 
“except one or two whom I could name, 
and mo are particularly anxious to wear 
his shoes,” said Barrington, thinking that 
certain reminiscences of Phineas with re- 
gard to Mr. Bonteen and others might 
operate as strongly as any other considera- 
tion to make him love his place. Lord 
- Brentford declared that he could not un- 
derstand it, — that he should find himself 
lost in amazement if such a man as his 
young friend allowed himself to Be led into 
the outer wilderness by such an_ignis- 
fatuus of light as this. Lord Cantrip 
laid down the unwritten traditional law 
of Government officials very plainly. A 
man in office, —in an office which really 
imposed upon him as much work as he could 
possibly do with credit to himself or his 
causey— was dispensed from the necessity 
of a conscience with reference to other 
matters. It was for Sir Walter Morrison 
to have a conscience about Irish tenant- 
right, as no doubt he had, — just as Phin- 
eas had a conscience about Canada, and 
Jamaica, and the Cape. Barrington Erle 
was very strong about parties in general, 
and “oe ty the comforts of official position 
in glowing colours. But I think that the 
two ladies were more efficacious than even 
their male relatives in the arguments which 
they used. ‘‘ We have been so happy to 
have you among us,” said Lady Cantrip, 
looking at him with beseeching, almost lov- 
ing eyes. ‘* Mr. Finn knows,” said Lady 
Laura, ‘* that since he first came into Par- 
liament I have always believed in his suc- 
cess, and I have been very proud to see 
it.” ‘*We shall weep over him, as over a 
fallen angel, if he leaves us,” said Lady 
Cantrip. ‘*I won't say that I will weep,” 
said Lady Laura, ‘ but I do not know any- 
thing of the kind that would so truly make 
me unhappy.” 

What was he to say in answer to applica- 
tions so flattering and so pressing? He 
would have said nothing, had that been 
possible, but he felt himself obliged to 
reply. He replied very weakly, — of course, 
not justifying himself, but declaring that 
as he had gone so far he must go 
further. He must vote for the measure 
now. Both his chief and Barrington Erle 
proved, or attempted to prove, that he was 
wrong in this. Of course he would not 
speak on the measure, and his vote for his 
party would probably be allowed to pass 
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without notice. One or two newspapers 
might perhaps attack him; but what public 
man cared for such attacks as those? His 
whole party would hang by him, and in that 
he would find ample consolation. Phineas 
could only say that he would think of it; — 
and this he said in so irresolute a tone of 
voice that all the men then present believed 
that he was gained. The two ladies, how- 
ever were of a different opinion. ‘In 
spite of anything that anybody may say, 
he will do what he thinks right when the 
time comes,” said Laura to her father after- 
wards. But then Lady Laura had been 
in love with him,—was perhaps almost 
in love with him still. ‘‘I’m afraid he is 
a mule,” said Lady Cantrip to her husband. 
‘** He’s a good om up a hill with a load on 
his back,” said his lordship. ‘* But witha 
mule there always comes a time when you 
can’t manage him,” said Lady Cantrip. 
But Lady Cantrip had never been in love 
with Phineas. 

Phineas found a moment, before he left 
Lord Brentford’s house, to say a word to 
Lady Laura as to the commission that had 
been given to him. ‘‘It can never be,” 
said aly Laura, shuddering ; — ‘‘ never, 
never, never!” 

‘* You are not angry with me for speak- 
ing ?” 

‘Oh, no, — not if he told you.” 

‘* He made me promise that I would.” 

**Tell him it cannot be. Tell him that 
if he has any instruction to send me as to 
what he considers to be my duty, I will en- 
deavour to comply, if that duty can be 
done apart. I will recognize him so far, 
because of my vow. But not even for the 
sake of my vow will I endeavour to live 
with him. His presence would kill me! ” 

When Phineas repeated this, or as much 
of this as he judged to be necessary, to Mr. 
Kennedy a day or two afterwards, that 
gentleman replied that in such case he 
would have no alternative but to seek re- 
dress at law. ‘‘I have done nothing to 
my wife,” said he, ‘*‘of which I need be 
ashamed. It will be sad, no doubt, to have 
all our affairs bandied about in court, and 
made the subject of comment in news- 
papers, but a man must go through that, 
or worse than that, in the vindication of his 
rights, and for the performance of his duty 
to his Maker.” That very day Mr. Ken- - 
nedy went to his lawyer, and desired that 
steps might be taken for the restitution to 
him of his conjugal rights. 











PART III. 
x. 


Lapy Jane had walked angrily out 
through the studio door into the garden. 
Her temper had not been improved by a 
disagreeable scolding letter from Lady 
Mountmore which had just been put into 
her hand. It contained the long-looked-for 
scrap from Bevis, which his father had for- 
warded. Lady Jane was venting a certain 
inward indignation in a brisk walk up and 
down the front of the house, when Lord 
Ulleskelf came towards her. 

** Are you coming this afternoon to ex- 
lore the castle with us?” she asked. ‘I 
elieve we are all going — that is, most of 

us. Aileen and Mona have gone off with 
my maid in the coach.” 

He shook his head. ‘* No,” he said. 
** And I think if it were not for the chil- 
dren’s sake you none of you would much 
care to go. But I suppose it is better to 
live on as usual, and make no change to ex- 
press the hidden anxieties which must trou- 
ble us all at times.” 

** Well, I must say I think it is very ridic- 
ulous,” said Lady Jane, who was thoroughly 
out of temper. ‘‘ These young wives seem 
to think that they and their husbands are of 
so much consequeiice, that every cqnvulsion 
of life and nature must combine to injure 
them and keep them apart.” 

Lord Ulleskelf had spoken forgetting that 
Lady Jane was quite ignorant of their 
present cause for alarm. He was half in- 
dignant at what he thought utter want of 
feeling, half convinced br latr Jane’s logic. 
He had first known St. Julian at Rome, 
years before, and had been his friend all his 
life. He admired his genius, loved the 
girls, and was devoted to the mother: any 
trouble which befel them came home to him 
almost as a personal matter... . . 

‘**It is perfectly absurd,” the young lady 
went on. ‘* We have heard at home all was 
well; and I cannot sympathize with this 
mawkish sentimentality. I hate humbug. 
I'm a peculiar character, and I always dis- 
liked much ado about nothing. I am some- 
thing of a stoic.” 

‘** You heard by this mail?” said Lord 
Ulleskelf, couinaly. 

‘**Of course we did,” said Lady Jane. 
‘*T had written to my father to send me the 
letter. Here it is.” And she put it into 
his hand. 

They had walked on side by side, and 
come almost in front of the house, with its 
open windows. Lady Jane was utterly 
vexed and put out. Hexham’s look of an- 
noyance when she had come in upon them 
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a minute before was the last drop in her 
cup, and she now went on, in her jerky 


way,— 

** Emilia is all very well; but really I do 
pity poor Bevis if this is the future in store 
or him —an anxious wife taking fright at 
every shadow. Mrs. St. Julian only en- 
courages her in her want of self-control. It 
is absurd.” 

Lord Ulleskelf, who had been examining the 
letter with some anxiety, folded it up. He 
was shocked and overcome. He confessed 
to me afterwards that he thought there was 
no necessity for ogeting the feelings of a 
young lady so well able as Lady Jane to 


a 
bear anxiety and to blame the over-sensi- 
tiveness of others. The letter was short, 
and about money affairs. In a postscript 
to the letter, Bevis said,—‘‘ Da Costa and 
Dubois want me to join a shooting-expedi- 
tion; but I shall not be able to get away.” 
This was some slight comfort, though to 
Lord Ulleskelf it only seemed a confirma- 
tion of his worst fears. 

**TIt is not a shadow,” he said, gravely. 
‘* If you like to look at this” — and he took 
a folded newspaper out of his pocket — 
‘* you will see why we have been so anxious 
for poor Emmy. Some one sent me a 
French paper, in which a paragraph had 
been copied from the Rio paper, containing 
an account of an accident to some young 
Englishman there. I have now, with some 
difficult y, obtained the original paper itself, 
with fuller particulars. i will see that 
this translation is added. I need not ask 
you to spare Mrs. Bevis a little longer, 
while the news is uncertain. The accident 
happened on the 2nd, four days before the 
steamer left. This letter is dated the 30th 
August, and must have been written before 
the accident happened.” 

He turned away as he spoke, and left her 
standing there, poor woman, in the blaze 
of sunshine. Lady Jane never forgot that 
minute. The sea washed in the distance, a 
flight of birds flew overhead, the sun poured 
down. She stamped upon the crumbling 
gravel, and then, with an odd, choked sort 
of cry —hearing some of them coming — 
fairly ran into the house, and upstairs and 
along the passage into the mistress’s room, 
of which the door happened to be open. 

This was the cry which brought Hester 
and Hexham out into the yard. I was in 
the drawing-room, when Lord Ulleskelf 
came in hurriedly, looking very much dis- 
turbed. 

‘* Mrs. Campbell, for heaven’s sake go to 
Lady Jane!” he cried. ‘ Do not let her 
alarm Emilia. I have been indiscreet — 
much to blame. Pray go.” 
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I put down my work and hurried upstairs 
as he told me. As I went I could hear poor 
Lady Jane’s sobs. I had reached the end 
of the gallery when I saw a door open, and 
a figure running towards the mistress’s 
room. Then I knewI was too late, for it 
was Emmy, who from her mother’s bedroom 
had also heard fhe cry. 

‘*Mamma, something is wrong,” said 
Emilia. ‘‘ Hold Bevvy forme!” And be- 
fore her mother could prevent her she had 
put the child in her arms and run along the 
passage to see what was the matter. 

How shall I tell the cruel pang which was 
waiting for her, running up unconscious to 
meet the stab. Lady Jane was sitting on 
Mrs. St. Julian’s little sofa. When she saw 
Emmy she lost all presence of mind: she 
cried out, ‘*‘ Don’t, don’t come, Emmy ! — 
not you—not you!” Then jumping up 
she seized the newspaper and ran out of the 
room; but the translation Lord Ulleskelf 
had written out fell on the floor as she left, 
and poor frightened Emilia, fearing every- 
thing, took it out eagerly. 

I did not see this — at least I only re- 
membered it afterwards, for poor he 
Jane, meeting me at the door, seized hold 
of my arm, saying, ‘Go back, go back! 
Oh, take me to St. Julian! ” The poor 
thing was quite distraught for some minutes. 
I took her to her room and tried to quiet 
her, and then I went, as she asked me, to 
look for my cousin. I ran down by the 
back way and the little staircase to the stu- 
dio. It was empty, except that the little 
model and her mother were getting ready 
to go. The gentleman was gone, the child 
said: he had told her to come back next 
day. She was putting off her little quaint 
cloak, with her mother’s help, in a corner 
of the big room. I hurried back to the 
house. On the stairs I found Hester, with 
her companion, and my mistress at the 
head of the stairs. Hester and Hexham 
both turned to me, and my mistress eagerly 
asked whether I had found St. Julian. I 
do not know how it was — certainly at the 
time I could not have described what was 
happening before my eyes; but afterwards, 
thinking things over, I seemed to see a 
phantasmagoria of the events of the day 
ame A before my eyes. I seemed to see 
the look of motherly sympathy and benedic- 
tion with which, in all her pain for Emilia, 
Mrs. St. Julian turned to her Hester. I 
don’t know if the two young folks had spoken 
to her. They were standing side by side, 
as people who had a right to one another's 
help; and afterwards, when I was alone, 
Hester’s face came before me, sad, troubled, 
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and yet illumined by the radiance of a new- 
found light. 

I suppose excitement is a mood which 
stamps events clearly-marked and well-de- 
fined upon our minds. I think for the 
most part our lives are more wonderful, 
sadder, and brighter, more beautiful and 
picturesque, than we have eyes to see or 
ears to understand, except at certain mo- 
ments when a crisis comes to stir slow 
hearts, to brighten dim eyes to sight, and 
dull ears to the sounds that vibrate all 
about. So it is with happy people, and 
lookers-on at the history of others: for 
those who are in pain a merciful shadow 
falls at first, hiding, and covering, and tem- 
pering the cruel pangs and passionate re- 
gret. 

xI. . 

Emmy read the paper quite quietly, in a 
sort of dream: this old crumpled paper, 
lying on the table, in which she saw her 
husband’s name printed. Her first thought 
was, why had they kept it from her? Here 
was news, and they had not givenit. Bevis 
Beverley! She even stopped for an instant 
to think what a pretty, strange name it was ; 
stop wilfully, with that sort of instinct 
we all have when we will not realize to our- 
selves that something of ill to those we love 
is at hand. Then she began to read, and 
at first she did not quite understand. A 
shooting-party had gone up the Parana 
River; the boat was supposed to have over- 
turned. The names, as well as they conld 
gon. were as follows: — Don Manuel da 

osta, Mr. Bevis Beverley of the English 
Embassy, Mr. Stanmore, and Sefior Antonio 
de Caita, — of whom not one had been saved. 
Emilia read it once quietly, only her heart 
suddenly began to beat, and the room to 
swim round; but even in the bewilderin 
circles she clutched the paper and force 
herself to read the dizzy words again. At 
first she did not feel very much, and even 
for an instant her mind glanced off to some- 
thing else—to her mother waiting down 
below with little Bevis in her lap—then a 
great cloud began to descend quietly and 
settle upon the poor little woman, blotting 
out sunlight and landscape and colour. 
Emilia lost mental consciousness as the 
darkness closed in upon her, not bodily con- 
sciousness. She had a dim feeling as if 
some one had drawn a curtain across the 
window, so she told me afterwards. She 
was sitting in her mother’s room, this she 
knew; but a terrible, terrible trouble was 
all about her, all around, everywhere, 
echoing in the darkness, and cold at her 
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heart. Bevis, she wanted Bevis or her mo- 
ther: they could send it away; and with a 
great effort she cried out, ‘‘ Mamma! mam- 
ma!” And at that instant somebody who 
had been talking to her, but- whom she had 
not heeded, seemed to say, ‘* Here she is,” 
and in a minute more her mother’s tender 
arms were round her, and Emilia coming to 
herself again looked up into that tender, 
familiar face. 

**My darling,” said the mother, ‘‘ you 
must hope, and trust, and be brave. Noth- 
ing is confirmed; we must pray and love 
one another, and have faith in a heavenly 
mercy. If it had been certain, do you 
think I should have kept it from you all 
this time ?” 

‘*How long?” said the parched lips; 
and Emilia turned in a dazed way from ty 
St. Julian to Lady Jane, who had come 
back, and who was standing by with an odd, 
startled face, looking as pale almost as 
Emmy herself. 

‘*Oh, Emmy, dear, dear Emny, don’t 
believe it: we have had a/letter since. I 
shall never forgive myself as long as I live 
—never! [ left it out; that hateful paper. 
Oh, dear! oh, dear! oh, dear!” sobbed 
poor Lady Jane, once more completely 
overcome, as she sank into a chair and hid 
her face in her hands. 

Little Emilia made a great effort. She 
got up from her seat with a piteous look; 
she went up to her sister-in-law and put her 
hand on her shoulder. ‘‘ Don’t cry, Jane,” 
she said, trembling very much. ‘* Mamma 
says there is hope; and Bevis said I was to 
try to make the best of things. I had 
rather know,” said poor Emilia turning 
sick and pale again. ‘‘May I see your 
letter?” 

Lady Jane was almost overawed by the 
gentle sweetness of these two women. 

** How can you think of me just now? 
Oh, Emilia! I—I don’t deserve it!” 
And she got up and a second time rushed 
out of the room. 

Emmy’s wonderful gentleness and self- 
control touched me more than I can express. 
She did not say much more, but went back 
to her mother, and knelt down and buried 
her face in her knees in a childish attitude, 
kneeling there still and motionless,* while 
all the bright light came trembling and 
shining upon the two bent heads, and the 
sound of birds and of bleating sheep and 
shouting children came in at the open win- 
dows. I thought they were best alone, and 
left them, shutting the door. The house | 
was silent and empty of the life which be-'| 
longed to it, only it seemed to me crowded | 


to suffocation by this great trouble and anx- | 
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iety. This uncertainty washorrible. How 
would the time pass until the next mail 
came due? I was thankful from my heart 
to think that half the time had passed. 
Only I felt now at this moment that I must 
breathe, get out upon the downs, shake off 
the overpowering sense of sorrow. I could 
not but feel when those so dear and so near 
to me were in so much pain; but on my 
way, as I passed Lady Jane’s door, some 
compunction made me pause for a moment, 
and knock and go in. Poor Lady Jane! 
She was ocr | at the toilette-table. 
She had opened her dressing-case to get 
out the letter which she had hidden away 
there only a few minutes before, and in so 
doing she seemed to have caught sight of 
her own face in the glass, frightened and 
strange, and unlike anything she had ever 
seen before. And so she stood looking in 
a curious stupid way at the tears slowly 
coursing down her cheeks. She started as 
I came in, and turned round. ‘ 

*“*I—I am not used to this sort of 
thing,” said she. ‘‘ I have been ae as 
if I was somebody else, Mrs. Campbell. 
I don’t know what I ought todo. What 
do you think? Shall I take this in? Will 
it be of any comfort ? ” 

“It will be of no comfort, I fear. It 
was written before — before that happened. 
But I fear it is of no use trying to keep 
anything from her now,” I said, and then 
together we went back to the door of the 
mistress’s little room. Mrs. St. Julian put 
out her hand for the letter, and signed to 
us to go. Only as we walked away along 
the passage I heard a great burst of sob- 
bing, and [ guessed that it was occasioned 
by the sight of poor Bevis’s well-known 
handwriting. Poor Lady Jane began to 
ery too, and then jerked her tears impa-, 
tiently away, beginning to look like her- 
self again. 

*“*Tt’s too absurd,” she said. ‘* All 
about nothing. Dear old Bevis! I am 
sure he will come back all safe. I have no 
patience with such silly frights. I am 
frightened too now; but there is no more 
danger than there was yesterday.” 

I could not help thinking there was some 
sense in Lady Jane’s cheerful view of 
things: after all it was the barest uncer- 
tainty and hint of evil, when all round, on 
every side, dangers of every sort were 
about each one of those whom we loved, 
from which no loving cares or prayers could 
shield them: a foot slips, a stone falls, and 
a heart breaks, or a life is ended, and 
what then? .. . A horrible vision of 
my own child —close, close to the edge 
of the dreadful cliff, came before me. I 
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was nervous and infected, too, with sad ter- 
rors and presentiments which the sight of 
the poor sweet young wife’s misery had 
suggested. 

ady Jane walked beside me with firm, 
even footsteps, occasionally telling me one 
thing and another of her favourite brother. 
Her flow of talk was interrupted: the real 
true heart within her seemed stirred by an 
unaffected sympathy for the trouble of the 
people with whom she was living. Her 
face seemed kindled, the hard look had 
gone out of it; for the first time I could im- 
agine a likeness between her and her broth- 
er, and I began to feel a certain trust and 
reliance in this strange, wayward woman. 
After a little she was quite silent. We had 
a dreary little walk, pacing on together 
along the lane: how long the way seemed, 
how dull the hedges looked, how dreary the 
road! It seemed as if our walk had lasted 
for hours, but we had been out only a very 
little time. When we came in there was a 
three-cornered note addressed to Lady Jane 
lying on the hall table. ‘*A gentleman 
brought it,” said the parlour-maid; and I 
left Lady Jane to her correspondence, while 
I ran up to sec how my two dear women 
were going on. 

The day lagged on slowly: Emmy had 
got her little Bevis with her, and was lying 
down in her own room while he played 
about. Mrs. St. Julian came and went, 
doing too much for her own strength; but 
I could not prevent her. She put me in 
mind of some bird hovering about her nest, 
as I met her again and again standing wist- 
ful and tender by her daughter's door, lis- 
tening, and thinking what she could do more 
to ease her pain. 

In the course of the afternoon St. Julian, 
who had been out when all this happened 
—having suddenly dismissed his model, 
and gone off for one of the long solitary 
tramps to which he was sometimes accus- 
tomed — came home to find the house in 
sad confusion. I think his presence was 
better medicine for Emmy than her mother’s 
tender, wistful sympathy. 

**T don’t wonder at your being very un- 





comfortable,” he said; ‘* but I myself think | 
there is a strong probability that your fears | 
are unfounded. Bevis says most distinctly | 
that he has refused to join the expedition. | 
His name has been talked of: that is enough | 
to give rise to a — that he is one of the 
party. . . . I would give you more sympa- 
thy if I did not think that it won’t be want- | 
ed, my dear.” He pulled her little hand 
through his arm as he spoke, and patted it 
gently. Le looked so tender, so encour-— 
aging, so well able to take care of the poor) 
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little thing, she clung to him closer and 
closer. 

‘‘Oh, my dearest papa,” she said, ‘*I 
will try, indeed I will!” And she hid her 
face and tried to choke down her sobs. 

I had prepared a bountiful tea for them, 
to which St. Julian came; but neither Mrs. 
St. Julian nor Emilia appeared. Lady 
Jane came down, somewhat subdued, but 
trying to keep up a desultory conversation, 
as if nothing had happened, which vexed 
me at the moment. Even little Bevis soon 
found out that something was wrong, and 
his little voice seemed hushed in the big 
wooden room. 

And then the next day dawned, and an- 
other long day lagged on. St. Julian would 
allow no change to be made in the ways of 
the house: He was right, for any change 
would but have impressed us all more 
strongly with the certainty of misfortune. 
On Thursday we should hear our fate, It 
was but one more day to wait, and one 
long, dark, interminable night. Hexham 
did not mean to leave us: on the con- 
trary, when St. Julian made some proposal 
of the sort, he said, in true heart-tones, 
‘* Let me stay ; donot send me away. Oh! 
St. Julian, don’t I belong to you? I don’t 
think I need tell you now that the one great 
interest of my life is here among you all.” 
The words touched St. Julian very much, 
and there could be no doubt of their loyalty. 
‘* Let him stay, papa,” said Hester, gently. 
In his emotion the young man spoke out 
quite openly before us all. It was a time 
which constrained us all to be simple, from 
the very strength of our sympathy for the 
dear, and gentle, and stricken young wife 
above. 

Little Bevis came down before dinner, 
and played about as usual. I was touched 
to see the tenderness which they all showed 
to him. His grandfather let him run into 
his studio, upset his colour-pots, turn over 
his canvases — one of them came down with 
a great sound upon the floor. It was the 
picture of the two women at the foot of the 
beacon waiting together in suspense. Lit- 
tle Bevis went to bed as usual, and we 
dined as usual, but I shall never forget that 
evening, how endless and interminable it 
seeme@ After dinner St. Julian, who had 
been up to see Emmy in her room, paced 
up and down the drawing-room, quite un- 
nerved for once. ‘*My poor child,” he 
kept repeating ; ‘* my poor child!” 

The wind had risen: we could hear the 
low roar of the sea moaning against the 
shingle ; the rain suddenly began to pour in 
the darkness outside, and the fire burnt 
low, for the great drops came down the 
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chimney. Hexham did his best to cheer us. 
He was charming in his kindness and 
thoughtfulness. His manner to Hester was 
so tender, so gentle, at once humble and 
ser pay that I could only wonder that she 

eld out as she did against its charm. She 
scarcely answered him, scarcely looked at 
him. She sat growing paler and paler. 
Was it that it seemed to her wrong, when 
her sister was in such sorrow and anxiety, 
to think of her own happiness or concerns ? 
It was something of this, for once in the 
course of the evening I heard her say to 
him, — 

**T cannot talk to you yet. Will you 
wait ?” 

‘*A lifetime,” said Hexham, in a low 
moved voice. 

Hexham went away to smoke with St. 
Julian. I crossed the room and sat down 
by Hester, and put my arms round her. 
The poor child leant her head upon my 
shoulder. Lady Jane was with Emilia, who 
had sent for her. Long after they had 
gone up sad and wearily to their rooms, I 
sat by the fire watching the embers burn 
out one by one, listening to the sudden 
gusts of wind against the window-pane, to 

e dull rush of the sea breaking with loud 
cries and sobs. 

All the events of the day were passing 
before me, over and over again: first one 
troubled face, then another; voice after 
voice echoing in my ears. Was there any 
hope anywhere in Hester's eyes? I thought ; 
and they seemed looking up out of the fire 
into my own, as I sat there drowsily and 
sadly. 

It was about two o’clock, I think, when I 
started: for I heard a sound of footsteps 
coming. A tall white-robed woman, carry- 
ing a lamp, came into the room, and ad- 
vanced and sat down beside me. It was 
poor Lady Jane. All her cheerfulness was 
gone, and I saw now what injustice I had 
done her, and how she must have struggled 
to maintain it: she looked old and haggard 
suddenly. 

**T could not rest,” she said. ‘‘I came 
down —I thought you might be here. I 
couldn’t stay in my room listening to that 
dreadful wind.” Poor thing, I felt for her. 
‘I made up the fire once more, and we two 
kept a dreary watch for an hour and more, 
till the wind went down and the sea calmed, 
- Lady Jane began to nod in her arm- 
chair. 


XII. 
I awoke on the Thursday morning, more 
hopeful than I had gone to bed. I don’t 
know why, for there was no more reason to 
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hope either more or less than there: had 
been the night before. On Thursday or on 
Friday the French mail would come with 
news: that was our one thought. We still 
tried to go on as usual, as if nothing was 
the matter. The bells rang, the servants 
came and went with stolid faces. It is 
horrible to say, but already at the end of 
these few interminable hours it seemed as 
if we were getting used to this new state of 
things. Emilia still kept upstairs. Lady 
Jane paced about in her restless way ; from 
one room to another, from one person to 
another, she went. Sometimes she would 
burst out into indignation against Lady 
Mountmore, who had driven poor Bevis to 
go She had influenced his father, Lady 
ane declared, and prevented him from ad- 
vancing a certain sum which he had dis- 
tinctly promised to Bevis before his mar- 
riage. ‘‘A promise is a promise,” said 
lal Jane. ‘‘The poor boy was too 
roud to ask for his rights. He only went, 
do believe, to escape that horrid Ephraim. 
We behaved like brutes, every one of us. 
I am just as bad as the rest,” said the poor 


lady. 

ee as she said. One day in June, 
when the Minister had sent to Mr. F., of 
the Foreign Office, to ask who was next on 
the list of Queen’s messengers, it was found 
that the gentleman first in order had been 
taken ill only the day before; the second 
after him was making up his book for the 
Derby next year. 

Poor Bevis —who was sitting disconso- 
lately wondering how it would be possible 
to take up that bill of Ephraim’s, which 
was daily appearing more terrible and im- 
possible to meet— had heard St. Gervois 
and De Barty, the two other men in his 
room, discussing the matter, and announc- 
ing in very decided language their intention 
of remaining in London for the rest of the 
season, instead of starting off at a moment’s 
notice with despatches to some unknown 
President in some unknown part of South 
America. 

Bevis said nothing, but got up and left 
the room. few minutes after he came 
back looking very pale. ‘‘ You fellows,” 
he said, ‘‘I shall want you to do a few 
things for me. I start for Rio to-morrow.” 

‘*Mr. St. Gervois told me all about it,” 
poor Lady Jane said, with a grunt, as she 
told me the story. 

This sudden determination took the 
Mountmores and Mr. Ephraim by surprise, 
and as I have said, it was on this occa- 
sion that Lady Jane spoke up on her 
brother’s bebalf, and that Emilia, after his 
departure, was formally recognized by his 
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‘Tf he, when he comes back,” 


family. 
cried Lady Jane, in a fume, ‘‘ my father, 
in common decency, must increase his al- 
lowance.” A sudden, light came into her 


face as she spoke. The thought of any- 
thing to do or to say for Bevis was a gleam 
of comfort to the poor sister. 

All that day was a feverish looking for 
news. St. Julian had already started off 
for London that morning in search of it. 
Once I saw the telegraph-boy from Tar- 
mouth coming along the lane. Iran down 
eagerly, but Lady Jane was beforehand, 
and had pocketed the despatch which the 
servant had brought her. ‘* It is nothing,” 
she said, ‘‘ and only concerns me.” A cer- 
tain conscious look seemed to indicate 
Sigourney. But I asked no questions. I 
went on in my usual plodding way, putting 
by candles and soap, serving out sugar. 
Sometimes now when I stand in the store- 
closet I remember the odd double feeling 
with which I stood there that Thursday af- 
ternoon, with my heart full of sympathy, 
and then would come a sudden hardness of 
long use to me, looking back at the storms 
of life through which I had passed. A 
hard, cruel feeling of the inevitable laws 
of fate came over me. What great matter 
was it: one more life struck down, one 
more innocent happiness blasted, one more 
parting; were we not all of us used to it, 
was any one spared ever P... One by 
one we are sent forth into the storm, alone to 
struggle through its fierce battlings till we 
find another shelter, another home, where 
we may rest for a little while, until the 
hour comes when once we are driven out. 
It was an evil frame of mind, and a thank- 
less one, for one who had found friends, a 
shelter, and help, when most in need of 
them. As I was still standing among my 
stores that afternoon, Aileen came to the 
door, looking a little scared. ‘‘ Queenie,” 
she said, ‘‘ Emilia is not in her room. 
Lady Jane, too; has been out for ever so 
long. Iler maid tells me that she had a 
telegraphic message from that Captain Sig- 
ourney. Is it not odious of her now, at 
such a time? Qh, she can’t have —can’t 
have " 

‘* Eloped ?” I said, smiling. ‘‘ No, Ail- 
een, I do not think there is much fear.” 

As time went on, however, and neither 
of them reappeared, I became a little un- 
easy. Lady Jane’s maid when questioned 
knew nothing of her mistress’s intentions. 
Bevis was alone with his nurse, contentedly 
stocking a shop in his nursery-out of her 
work-box. But it was not for Lady Jane 
that I was anxious — she could take care 
of herself; it was Emilia I was looking for. 
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I put on my bonnet, and set off to try and 
find her. Hester and Hexham said they 
would go towards Ulleshall, and see if she 
was there. 

I walked up and down, looking on every 
side. I thought each clump of furze was 
Emilia; but at last, high up A the beacon, 
I saw a dark figure against the sky. 

Yes, it was Emilia up there, with beaten 
garments and with wind-blown hair. She 
had unconsciously crouched down to escape 
the fierce blast. She was looking out sea- 
wards, at the dull tossing horizon. It 
seemed to me such an image of desolation 
that it went to my heart to see her so. 
called her by her name, and ran up and put 
my hand upon her shoulder. 

‘*My dear,” I said, ‘‘we have been 
looking for you everywhere.” 

Emilia gave a little start. She had not 
heard me call. 

**T could not rest at home,” she said. 
‘*I don’t know what brought me here. I 
think I ran almost all the way.” 

She spoke with a trembling desperate- 
ness that frightened me. Two nights of 
sleeplessness, and these long ma/idening 
hours, were enough to daze the poor child. 
If she were to break down? But gentle 
things like Emilia bend and rise again. 

** Come home now, dear Emilia,” I said; 
‘*it is growing dark. Your mother will be 
frightened about you.” 

** Ah! people are often frightened when 
there is nothing to fear,” said Emilia, a lit- 
tle strangely. 

I could see that she was in a fever. 
Her cheeks were burning, while I was shiv- 
ering: for the cold winds came eddying 
from the valley, and sweeping round and 
round us, making the beacon creak as they 
passed. The wind was so chill, the sk 
so grey, and the green murky sea so dark 
at our feet, that I yao to get her away. 
It seemed to me much later than it really 
was. The solitude oppressed me. There 
was no life anywhere—no boats about. 
Perhaps they were lost in the mist that was 
writhing along from the land, and spreading 
out to sea. I cannot say why it was so 
great a relief to me at last to see one lit- 
tle dark speck coming across the straits 
where the mist was not drifting. The sight 
of life — for boats are life to people looking 
out with lonely eyes —this little dark grey 
speck upon the waters seemed to me to 
make the blast less dreary, and the lonely 
heights less lonesome. 

We began our walk in silence. Emilia’s 
long blue cloak flapped in the wind, but I 

ulled it close about her. She let me do as 
liked. She didn’t speak. Once I said 
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to her, —‘‘ Emilia, do you know, when I 
came up just now, I thought you looked 
like the picture your father painted. Do 
you remember it ? ” 

**I—I forget,” said r Emilia, turn- 
ing away her face suddenly. All her strength 
seemed to have left her; her limbs seemed 
scarcely able to drag her along: her poor lit- 
tle feet slipped and stumbled on the turf and 
against the white chalk-stones. I put my arm 
round her waist and helped her along as best 
I could, as we crept down the side of the hill. 

‘**T think I cannot walk because my heart 
is so heavy,” said Emilia once in her child- 
ish way, and her head dropped on my 
shoulder. I hardly can tell what I feared 
for her, or what I hoped. es age and 
anxiety were enemies too mighty for this 
helpless little frame to encounter. 

was confused and frightened, and I took 
a wrong turn. It brought us to the end of 
a field where a gate had once stood, which 
was now done away with. We could not 
force through the hedges and palings: there 
was nothing to do but turn back. It seems 
childish to record, but when I found that 
we must retrace so many of our weary 
steps, stumbling back all the way, in one 
of those biting gusts of wind, I burst out 
crying from fatigue and sympathy, and ex- 
citement. It seemed all so dreary and so 
hopeless. Emilia roused herself, seeing me 
give way. Poor child, her sweet natural 
instincts did not desert her even in her own 
bewildered pain. She took hope suddenly, 
trying to find strength to help me. 

**Oh, Queenie,” she said. ‘Think if we, 
find, to-morrow, that all is well, and that all 
this anxiety has been for nothing. But it 
could not be for nothing, could it? ” she said. 

It is only another name for something 
greater and holier than anxiety, I thought ; 
but I could not speak, for I was choking, 
and I had not yet regained command of my 
own voice. Our walk was nearly over; we 
got out on the lane, and so approached our 
home. At the turn of the road I saw a fig- 
ure, with hair flying on the gale, who, as 
we appeared, aauiting and weary, sprang 
forward to meet us; then suddenly stopped, 
turned and fled, with fluttering skirts and 
arms outstretched, like a spirit of the wind. 
I could not understand it, nor why my lit- 
tle Mona (for it was she) should have run 
away. Even this moment's sight of her, in 
the twilight, did me good and cheered me. 
How well I remember it all. The dark 
rustling hedges, a pale streak of yeKow light 
in the west shining beyond the hedge, and 
beyond the stem of the hawthorn-tree. It 
gleamed sadly and weirdly in the sky, 








among clouds of darkness and vaporous 
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shadows ; the earth reflected the light faint- 
ly at our feet‘ more brightly in the garden, 
which was higher than the road. Ewilia 
put out her hand, and pulled herself wearil 
up the steps which led to the garden. it 
was very dark, but in the light from the 
stormy gleam she saw something which 
made her cry out. I pulled Emilia back, 
with some exclamation, being still confused 
and not knowing what dark figure it was 
standing before me in the gloaming; but 
Emilia burst away from me with acry, with 
a low passionate sob. She flew from me 
straight into two arms that caught her. My 
heart was beating, my eyes were full of 
tears, so that I could hardly see what had 
happened. 

Bot I heard a low ‘‘ Bevis! Oh, Bevis!” 
For a moment I stood looking at the two 
standing clinging together. The cold wind 
still came in shrill gusts, the grey clouds 
still drifted, the sun streak was dying; but 
peace, light, love uuspeakable were theirs, 
and the radiance from their grateful hearts 
seemed to overflow into ours. 


XIII. 


‘‘Wuere is Lady Jane?” interrupted 
Hexham, coming home in the twilight, from 
a fruitless search with Hester, to hear the 
great news. It was so great, so complete, 
so unexpected, that we none of us quite 
realized it yet. We were strangely silent; 
we looked at each other: some sat still; 
the younger ones went vaguely rushing 
about the house, from one end to the other. 
Aileen and Mona were like a pair of mad 
kittens, dancing and springing from side to 
side. It was pretty to see Hester rush in, 
tremulous, tender, almost frightened by the 
very depth of her sympathy. The mistress 
was holding Emilia’s hand, and turning 
from her to Bevis. 

‘Oh, Bevis, if you knew what three days 
we have spent,” said Hester, flinging her 
arms round him. 

** Don’t let us talk about it any more,” 
said he, kissing her blooming cheek, and 
then he bent over the soft mother’s hand 
that trembled out to meet his own. 

It was not at first that we any of us heard 
very clearly what had happened, for Emilia 
turned so pale at first when her husband 
began speaking of that fatal expedition in 
the boat up the Parana River, that Bevis 
abruptly changed the subject, and then be- 

describing the road from London to 


‘armouth, instead of dwelling on his escape 
from the accident, or the wonders of that 
dream-world from whence he had come — 
an unknown land to us all of mighty streams 
and waving verdure ; of great flowers, and 
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constellations, and mysterious splashings 

and stirrings along the waters. mmy — 

her nerves were still unstrung — turned pale, 

and Bevis suddenly began to describe his 

— from Waterloo to Tarmouth, and 
is companion from London. 

One of the first questions Bevis had asked 
was news of his sister. Not knowing where 
anybody was to be found, he had gone 
straight to the Foreign Office on his arrival, 
for he was anxious to start again by the 
mid-day train for Broadshire. It was so 
early that none of his friends were come ; 
only the porter welcomed him, and told him 
that there had been many inquiries after 
him, —a gentleman only that morning, who 
had left his card for Mr. St. Gervois, with a 
request for news to be immediately forward- 
ed to him at his lodgings. Bevis glanced at 
the name on the card,— Captain Sigourney : 
it was unknown to him, and, to tell the 
truth, the poor fellow did not care to meet 
strangers of any sort until he had seen or 
heard from his own people, and received 
some answer to that last appeal to his father. 
‘*The gentleman was to come again,” said 
the porter; ‘‘he seemed very particular.” 
Mr. St. Julian, too, had been there the 
evening before: he had come up from 
Broadshire, on pone to make inquiries. 
Bevis impatiently looked at his watch: he 
had not time to find St. Julian out — he 
had only time to catch the train. He wanted 
to get to his little Emmy — to put her heart 
at rest, since all this anxiety had been go- 
ing on about him. ‘I shall be back again 
on Saturday,” be wrote on his card, ands 
desired the porter specially to give it to St. 
Gervois, and to refer all references to him, 
and to no one else. 

**And if the captain should come?” 
asked the porter. 

‘*Oh, hang the captain,” said Bevis; ‘* I 
don’t know what he can want. Tell him 
anything you like, so long as he does not 
come after me.” 

‘*There is the gentleman,” said the por- 
ter, pointing to a languid figure that was 
crossing the street. 

Bevis looked doubtfully at the stranger. 
He hastily turned away, called a passing 
Hansom, and driving round by the hotel 
where he had left his luggage, reached the 
station only in time to catch the quick train 
to Helmington. He thought of telegraph- 
ing, but it was scarcely necessary when he 
was to see them all sosoon. He had osted 
a note to his father; he also wrote a line to 
St. Julian, which he left at the ‘* Athene- 
um” as he passed. ... . 

As Bevis settled himself in the corner of 





his carriage, he was much annoyed when 
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the door opened just as the train was start- 
ing, and a tall, languid person, whom he 
recognized as Captain Sigourney, was jerked 
in. What did he want? Was he following 
him on purpose? Was it a mere accident, 
or was this an emissary of that Ephraim’s, 
already on his track? It seemed scarcely 
possible, and yet . . . . Bevis opened his 
Times wide, knitted his handsome brows, 
and glanced at his companion suspiciously. 
He had come already to the old anxieties, 
but the thought of seeing his little Emilia 
was so delightful to him that it prevented 
him from troubling himself very seriously 
about any possible chances or mischances 
that might be across their path. . . . The 
young fellow dropped his Zimes gradually, 
forgetting bills overdue, money troubles, 
debtors to forgive, and debts to be forgiven. 
He sat looking out at the rapid landscape, 
village spires, farms, and broad pleasant 
fields, dreaming of happy meetings, of 
Emilia’s glad look of recognition, the boys, 
of Aileen, and his favourite Hester hopping 
about in an excitement of welcome gladness. 
** Will you let me look at your Times?” 
said a voice, —this was from Captain Sig- 
ourney, in his opposite corner. ‘‘ I had 
to send off a telegraph at the last moment, 
and had no time to get a paper,” explained 
that gentleman. Bevis stared, and gave 
him the paper without speaking; but the 
roe Ra captain, who loved a listener, 
went on to state that he was anxious about 
the arrival of the South American mail. 
‘**T believe the French steamer comes in 
about this time ?” he said, in an inquiring 
tone of voice. ‘‘ Ah!” said Bevis, grow- 
ing more and more reserved. Poor Sig- 
ourney’s odd insinuating manner was cer- 
tainly against him. ‘I shall probably have 
to telegraph again on the way,” continued 
Sigourney, unabashed, as they neared Win- 
chester. One thing struck Bevis oddly, 
which was this: | When the guard at Win- 
chester came to look at their tickets, his 
companion’s was a return-ticket; and the 
oor young fellow having got a suspicious 
idea into his head, began to ask himself 
what possible object a man could have in 
travelling all this way down and back again 
in one day, and whether it would not be as 
well, under the circumstances, to change 
carriages, and get out of his way. ‘* Here, 
let me out,” he cried to the guard; and, to 
his great relief, Sigourney made no opposi- 
tion to this move on his part. 

‘** A fellow gets suspicious,” said honest 
Bevis. ‘*It is too bad. But I can’t un- 
derstand the fellow now. He seemed dodg- 
ing me about. He had a return-ticket, 
too, and I only got away from him by 
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chance. I don’t mind so much now that I 
have seen you, little woman. Ephraim 
may have a dozen writs out against me, for 
all I know. I thought there was something 
uncomfortable about the man the moment 
I saw him; and I asked the porter at the 
Foreign Office not to tell him anything 
about me.” As Bevis went on with the ac- 
count of his morning, my mistress and I 
had looked at one another and dimly begun 
to connect one thing and another in owr 
minds. ‘‘ I supposel was mistaken,” Bevis 
ended, shrugging his shoulders, ‘‘ since 
here lam. But if not to-day, he will have 
me to-morrow. I only ¥ off the evil da 

by running away. Well, I’ve brought bac 

Jane’s hundred pounds, and I have seen 
7 little woman again, and the boy, and 
all of you, and now I don’t care what hap- 

ns.” 

** Hush,” said Mrs. St. Julian: ‘* my 
husband must help you. Your father has 
written to him. You should have come to 

s.”” 

**T believe I ‘acted like a fool,” said 
Beverley, penitently. ‘* Perhaps, after all. 
I fancied things worse than they were. I 
couldn’t bear to come sponging on St. 
Julian, I was indignant at something which 
my step-mother said, and —is Jane here, 
do you say?” 

We were all getting seriously uneasy. 
Lady Jane’s maid brought in the telegram 
she had found in her room, which seemed 
to throw some vague light upon her move- 
ments. 





Captain Sigourney, 
Lapy Jane Beverter, Tarmouth, Broadshire. 


I mprore you to meet me at Tarmouth, I 
come by the four-o’clock boat, I have news of 
your brother. 

(Signed) S1GouRNEY. 

** Sigourney!” cried Bevis. 

There was a dead silence, and nobody 
knew exactly what to say next. All our 
anxiety and speculation were allayed be- 
fore dinner by the return of the pony-car- 
riage with a hasty note from Lady Jane 
herself: — 


Dearest Mrs, St. Joutax, —Kind Captain 
Sigourney has been to London inquiring for us. 
He has heard confidentially, from a person at 


the Foreign Office, that my brother has been | 
heard of by this mail. He thought it best to 


come to me straight, and I have decided to go 
off to London immediately. 


Waterloo Station, to 





I shall probably | 
find my father at home in Burton Street. I will | 


FROM AN ISLAND. 


‘*But what does it all mean?” cried 
Bevis, in a fume. ‘* What business has 
Captain Sigourney with my safety?” And 
it was only by degrees that he could be ap- 
peased at all. 





‘* This fire won't burm!” cried Mona. 

There is a little pine-wood growing not far 
from the Lodges, where Aileen and Mona 
sometimes boil a kettle and light a fire of 
dry sticks, twigs, and fir-cones. The pine- 
wood runs up the side of a steep hill that 
leads to the down. In the hollow below lie 
bright pools glistening among wet mosses 
me fallen leaves and pine-twigs; but the 
abrupt sides of the little wood are dry and 
sandy, and laced and overrun by a network 
of slender roots that go spreading in every 
direction. In between the clefts and jagged 
fissures of the ground the sea shines, blue 
and gleaming, while the white’ ships, like 
birds, seem to slide in between the branches. 
The tea-party was in honour of Bevis’s re- 
turn, the little maidens said. They had 
transported cups and cloths, pats of butter 
and brown loaves, all of which good things 
were set out on a narrow ledge; while a 
little higher, the flames were sparkling, 
and a kettle hanging in the pretty thread 
of blue faint smoke. Mona, on her knees, 
was piling sticks and cones upon the fire; 
Aileen was busy spreading her table; and 
little Bevis was trotting about picking u 
various little shreds and stones that took 
his fancy, and bringing them to poke into 
the bright little flame that was crackling 
and sparkling and growing every moment 
more bright. 

Bevis and Emilia were the hero and 
heroine of the entertainment. Hexham 
was fine, Aileen said, and would not take 
an interest, and so he was left with Hester 
pasting photographs in the dining-room, 
while the rest of us came off this bright 
autumnal afternoon to camp in the copse. 
The sun still poured unwearied over the 
eountry, and the long delightful summer 
seemed ending in light and brillianey. It 
was during this picnic tea-drinking that I 
heard more than I had hitherto done of 
Mr. Beverley’s adventures. 

** This kettle won't boil!” said Mona. 

And while Bevis was good-naturedly 
poking and stirring the flames, Emilia be- 
gan in a low, frightened voice : — ‘‘ Oh, 
Queenie, even now I can hardly believe it. 
He has been telling me all about it. He fin- 
ished his work sooner than he had ex- 


write to-morrow. Fond love to dearest Emilia. | pected. I think the poor General was shot 
Your affectionate, anxious 
JANE BEVERLEY. 





with whom he was negotiating; at all 
events he found that there was nothing 
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more for him to do, and that he might as pas your cause so well that I cannot refuse 
well take his passage by the very next|her. My lady desires her love. 
ship. And then, to pass the time, he went Your affectionate =a 


off with those other poor men for a couple pe : 
of days’ shooting, and then they met a Ba ee wh “rl on Tentoley yes 
drove of angry cattle swimming across the onedt Gil i state of mind. I hope we shall 


stream, and they could not get out of the , . 
way in time, and two were drowned,” fal- O08 Fed Thaw WE your SES Seles Ray, 


tered Emilia; ‘‘ but when dear Bevis came IL. - 
to himself, he had floated a long way down| Ungnown Frienp, Ch. Coll., Cambridge, to °* 
the stream. He had been unconscious, but | George Hexuan, Esq., The Island, Tarmouth. 
bravely clinging to an oar all the time . . My pear Georar, —I have been expecting 

- and then he scrambled on shore and | this letter ever since I received your last, from 
wandered on till he got to a wooden house, | which, by the by, one page was missing. Fare- 
belonging to two young men, who took him | well, O friend of my bachelorhood. Seriously, I 
in, — but he had had a blow on the head, | must also beg to congratulate the future Mrs. 
and he was very ill for three days, and the | long to see you, and to hear all about it. I 
steamer was gone when he got back to} Hexham upon having secured the affections of one 
Rio — and that was bow it was.” of the best and truest-hearted of men. I have 

As she ceased she caught hold of little | 20 doubt she fully deserves her good fortune, 
Bevis, who was trotting past her, and sud- Ever, my dear fellow, affectionately yours, 


denly clutched him to her heart. How . 














happy she was! a little frightened still, Il. 
even in her great joy, but with smiles and | Mrs, Wiit1am Sr. Juttan Kensington Square, 
lights in her radiant face, —her very hair to Mrs. Sr. Junttan, Tarmouth. 


seemed shining as she sat under the pine-| My pgaresr Mrs. Sr. Juttan, —I send this by 
trees, sometimes looking up at her hus-| William, who cannot rest until he has seen you 
band, or with proud eyes following Bevvy’s| all and told you how heartfelt are our sym- 
little dumpling figure as he busily came} pathies and congratulations. How little we 
and went. thought, as we drove off on Monday morning, 
‘“‘Here is Hexham, after all,” cried| of all that was at hand. It seems very unfeel- 
Bevis from the heights, looking down as he | ing 4s I look back now. I shall feel quite ner- 
spoke, and Hexham’s head appeared from | vous until William comes back, but he has 
behind a bank of moss and twigs. romised to take a return-ticket to reassure me. 
‘Why, what a capital gipsy photo-|/am quite surprised by the news you send me 
graph you would all make,” eried the = pene. p Soemge wh or I a 
enthusiastic Hexham as he came up. “1| 5) ay eS eh, Oe a not epee -4 
have brought you some letters. Hester is | ‘em (we quiet people often see s good d 
; P ; : vane : more than people imagine), and I quite ex- 
coming directly with William St. Julian, | ected that Lady Jane would have been the lady. 
who has just arrived.” F owever, it is much better as it is, and Mr 
‘I really don’t think we can give you! Hexham is, I have no doubt, all you could wish 
all cups,” said Aileen, busily pouring from | for dear Hester. Do give my best and kindest 
her boiling kettle into her teapot. ‘‘ You | congratulations to dear Emilia. How delighted 


know I didn’t expect you.” she must have been to get the good news of her 
Bevis took all the letters and began to|husband’s safety. I hope it was not too much 
read them out: — for her, — excitement is very apt to knock one 
up. The children send a hundred loves and 
I kisses. 
. Believe me 
_Lorp Mountaore to the Hoy. Bevis BEVERLEY. Your affectionate daughter, 
Y Maraaret St. Junran. 

Friday. P.S.—I have had a visit from a very de- 





My pgar Boy,—The news of your safe re-/|lightful Captain Sigourney. He called upon me + 
turn from Rio has relieved us all from a most) to ask for news of you all. It seems he escorted 
anxious state of mind, You have had a provi- | Lady Jane to town, and that in consequence of 

|information he had received at the Foreign 
heartily congratulate you. With regard to the | Office he was able to be of great service to her, 
subject of your letter, I am willing to accede to | although the information afterwards turned out 
your request, and to allow you once more the | incorrect. A person there had assured him that 
same sum that you have always had hitherto. | Mr. Beverley had been in town some time, and 


dential escape, upon which we most warmly and | i 





I will also assist you to take up the bill, if you | had returned to South America for good. What 
will give me your solémn promise never to sl strange reports get agsout! One should be very ° 
anything more to do with the Jews. Jane has 


careful never to believe anybody. 
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From The Spectator. 
A LEGACY OF VERSE. 


Ir is painful work making acquaintance 
for the first time with a mind of rare genius 
and sweetness which has already and only 
just left us, and yet left us before its prom- 
ise had passed into anything like full and 
adequate performance. There are many of 
the little poems in this volume which ought 
to live, which have the breath of true genius 
in them, and which merely to have entered 
into should be enjoyment. Yet it is impos- 
sible even for an absolute stranger, like the 
present writer, who had never even heard 
of the author or read one of the verses in 
the volume till they appeared in this posthu- 
mous publication, to read them without feel- 
ing throughout the melancholy of something 
like a personal loss. This arises partly 
from the delicately pencilled personal char- 
acter stamped upon the poems, and on the 
few extracts from Miss Williams’s letters 
which Mr. Plumptre has given us in his 
brief but most effective preliminary sketch, 
and partly, no doubt, from the constantly 
recurring notes of fragility which are to be 
found in almost all the most beautiful — 
which seem generally also the most hasty — 
of these poems, and which give to nearly 
every one of them the tone of a hurried 
though pathetic farewell. In one of Keble’s 
letters which Sir J. T. Coleridge quotes in 
his recently published life, Keble makes a 
characteristic remark on the attaching char- 
acter of ill-health, observing that it is almost 
heartbreaking, ‘‘ because it gets stronger as 
hope gets less.” This remark was made 
twenty years before his own marriage, 
which, however, as Sir J. T. Coleridge ob- 
serves, certainly illustrated it. Now there 
is something of a similar kind of fascination 
in a certain class of poems, not of course be- 
cause they convey an appeal for help, — we 
doubt very much if that is the true attrac- 
tion ofeven physical feebleness, — but be- 
cause the mere impression of fragility adds 
a fresh beauty to that which is beautiful ; the 
mere sense of transience, the shadow of com- 
ing withdrawal, the presentiment of loss, 
adds not only a new keenness to the in- 
sight with which we enter into the vanishing 

leam, but gives also a new softness to the 
auty itself, the softness of gentle renunci- 
ation, of that thrill which makes no demand 
on the attention, but carries it all the more 
by the involuntary vibration the sinking ca- 
dence leaves behind. All poetry. if it be 
try at all, must be full of life; but there 

1s no paradox in saying that life departing 
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is often the fullest life. Fragility is not de- 
ficiency of life, but only transience, and 
though that is inconsistent with the full 
sense of power which breathes through some 
poetry, it no doubt adds a very specific ray 
of vital beauty to poetry of another kind. 
The most lovely thrill in Shelley’s poetry is 
derived from this sense of transience, which 
a up and down in it like an unsteady 
ame : — 


‘** When the lamp is shattered, the light in the 
dust lies dead; 
When the cloud is scattered, the rainbow’s 
glory is fled; 
When the lute is broken, sweet tones are re- 
membered not; 
When the lips have spoken, loved accents are 
soon forgot.’’ 


The wave of life seems to leap and fall in 
such lines as these, and it is in such lines as 
these that Shelley’s exquisite genius had its 
most perfect expression. 

We are not going to compare these beau- 
tiful poems of Miss William’s to Shelley’s. 
That would be unjust to her, and would, 
moreover, convey a very false notion of the 
true drift and bent ofher genius. But they 
are like his in this, and in this alone, that 
almost all of them have about them what 
Mr. Arnold, speaking of Shelley, calls ‘* the 
lovely wail” of a half conscious and half 
unconscious fragility. They all tremble 
with a kind of distant and airy plaintiveness, 
not the enduring kind of sadness, but the 
yielding sadness, — not the frayed but tena- 
cious string of such a harp as Scott’s or 
Wordsworth’s, whose saddest tones have a 
resonance of terrestrial strength and forti- 
tude about them, but the delicate and ghost- 
ly melancholy that seems to be attained only 
by virtue of the attenuation of the chord, 
and through the tendency of a half disem- 
bodied music to hover over instruments 
that are near their hour of breaking. Yet 
Miss Williams’s gaiety and humour are not 
less remarkable than her melancholy, but all 
are of the same kind, all have the tender- 
ness and pathos that seem just to touch this 
world from some point behind and beyond 
it. As an illustration of what we have said, 
take almost any of the beautiful poems 
called ‘* Questionings” and ‘*‘ Responses,” 
which seem to contain all the boldness of a 
masculine and all the tenderness of a femi- 
nine spirit; but this especially, which is, 
perhaps, the most lovely of them all : — 


“*SORROW AND SIGHING SHALL FLEE 
AWAY.’—Tue Propnet Isalan. 


*¢ Sorrow and sighing, sorrow and sighing, 





Williams. With a Memoir by E. H. Plumptre, M.A. 
London: Strahan. 





How can it happen that these should pass 
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Out of a world where the flowers lie dying, 
Out of a world where all flesh is grass? 

Sorrow and sighing, sorrow and sighing, 

Dear as the autumn, and fair as the rain. 


** Sorrow and sighing, sorrow and sighing, 
Will they then cease, and our souls grow dull? 
Sluggishly somnolent, torpidly lying, 
Lapped in the calm of a deep sea lull ? 
Sorrow and sighing, sorrow and sighing, 
Should we not long for the thundering main? 


** Sorrow and sighing, sorrow and sighing, 
All to be done, and our tears gone dry; 
Never a thought o’er the boundary flying, 
Never a grasp as the clovds swing by, 
Sorrow and sighing, sorrow and sighing, 
All faded out, nothing left to restrain. 


‘* Sorrow and sighing, sorrow and sighing, 
What would our days be cut off from these? 
If, at the fairy mart, we were life buying, 
Should we not choose them, past things that 
please ? 
Sorrow and sighing, sorrow and sighing, — 
Take what you will, only leave us our pain.” 


The couplet in the third verse, — 


** Never a thought o’er the boundary flying 
Never a grasp as the clouds swing by,”’ 


has the far-away ring of true spiritual ‘ de- 
tachment,’ something of the moan of the 
waves of another world breaking on the 
hard shore of the visible and finite. 

But this, though one of the most beauti- 
ful of these unfinished but wonderful lyrics 
will by no means convey to our readers a 
fair conception of the poet’s originality of 
imagination, of the boldness with which she 
deals with conceptions that would seem any- 
thing but native to an English = imagi- 
nation. Take, now, this, which we might 
almost call, in some humble sense, a com- 

anion to the Poet Laureate’s ‘‘ Northern 
armer,” — not, of course, that it involves 
anything like the same grasp of detail or 
the same complete dramatic knowledge of 
the class depicted. But Miss Williams 
skilfully avoided the necessity for this by 
giving to her yeoman’s dying thoughts just 
a faint touch of fever and delirium, just that 
vagrancy of mind which renders it impossi- 
ble to expect that he would paint his stan- 
dard of life so minutely as Semgoate far- 
mer paints his. Also, she has chosen a 
rough mind of a higher strain than the 
Northern Farmer, a mind evidently often 
visited by gleams of spiritual light. On 
the whole, her picture is sufficiently vivid 
and striking : — 
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“YEOMAN SERVICE. 
‘Ts it death, is it death, that is coming? Well, 
let it come : 
It has been, like ‘ The French!’ but a cry of 
* Wolf! ’ for so long, 
That I think I am glad now at last to find it 


is here, 
That the enemy stands at the door. Walk in, 
tardy foe. - 
** When the minister came from Bethesda after 
my soul, 


He declared I was P.gan in strength, it 
grieved him to svy. 

* Are the Christians ali weak, then?’ I asked: 
‘ if so, none for m2;’ 

Let the women be mevk, but the men must 
stand till they die. 


‘© Holy Father, forgive me! I am but sore an- 

gered with these; 

I am Thine, as Thou knowest, Thine alone, — 
never bended my knees 

To the Pope, nor the saints, nor the Virgia; 
nor cowered to please 

The young parson in yellow, who moans at the 
Chapel of Ease. 


**T know naught about singing and playing, 

nor wearing of crowns; 

But there may be a school outside Heaven for 
learning such things, 

Or the Master may give me employment I 
know how to do, — 

Say the care of the wondrous white horses of 
John the Divine. 


‘ Or I might keep the gates ’gainst’ the dogs of 

the liars without, — 

Iam great against liars myself; yet I lied to 
the squire 

When I met him, along with the rest, at his 
coming of age, 

And hurra’d for‘ Our noble young master ’ — 
he, mean as a hound! 


** And again, when the parson I spoke of came 

here t’other day, — 

Out of Church he is gentle, and pure as a wo- 
man, and poor, 

And the poverty is such a kingship, becomes 
him so well, 

That I called him ‘ Your Reverence’ humbly: 
I doubt it was wrong. 


‘There’s another sin, too, on my conscience: 

when we were first wed, 

I was jealous with Janet, miscalled her a sin- 
ner one day, 

And I struck her! She lives with the angels 
this many a year; 

But I’ll scarce dare to meet her, till Thou, 
Lord, hast spoke to her first. 


*¢T would fain make confession to Thee, LorJ, 
before I come hence; 
But the children crowd round me with crying, - 
and harass my soul, 
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If they would but be still for a moment until I 
am gone, 

And not thrust in their sighing while I am at 
talk with the King. 


** Well, what is it you want, then, Kezia? speak 
quickly, my girl! 
* Say good-bye to us, father; nor mutter like 
this, in your sleep.’ 
Little lass! she is tender and fair, and the 
boys are good boys; 
I must help them from yonder. Good-bye, 
lass! Good-bye, boys, Good-bye! ’’ 
The condition of mind implied in the fine 
line, 
** And the poverty is such a kingship becomes 
him so well! ”’ 
is, it will be seen, as strikingly opposed as 
possible to the pure worship of the land, — 
the ‘ conscientia’ which is adstricta glebe 
of Tennyson’s hero. But if we go on ex- 
tracting all that seems to us the product of 
true genius in the volume we should print 
nearly half of it, and we should have to do 
so merely to show the striking variety of 
mood and poetical conception it contains. 
What a range of conception, from the first 
fine piece called ‘* Baal,” the idea of which 
is to paint the changing attitude of man to- 
wards the powers of evil as the world grows 
older, and the corresponding change in the 
voice of God as it pleads with man, — to the 
exquisite little children’s poems, such as 
** Marjory’s* Wedding” and ‘‘ Crutch, the 
Judge,” which show the divine light play- 
ing on children’s nature with a spiritual 
truth, as it seems to us, infinitely superior 
to the highest touches in Mr. Keble’s beau- 
tiful but comparatively artificial Lyra Inno- 
centium. For mere force of diction take 
the following verse : — 


**Ts it so, O Christ in heaven! that the highest 

suffer most? 

That the strongest wander furthest and more 
hopelessly are lost ? 

That the mark of rank in nature is capacity 
for pain, 

And the anguish of the singer makes the sweet- 
ness of the strain?”’ 


Or read the debate between ‘the: sisters” 
as to the preciousness to them of their 
past griefs (pp. 129-131), and its —_ 
sitely pathetic conclusion ; or the lovely lyr- 
ic called *‘Departed ;” or the previous one, 
headed ‘‘ Domine, Dirige Nos,” with its 
wonderfully dramatic climax, — 


** Darkness, dumbness, fall on us 
Through the valley groping; 
Drowning brothers call on us; 
Some men talk of hoping. 

O Lord, direct us!” 
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But, as we have said, it is impossible for us 
even to refer to the innumerable indications 
of originality, sweetness, and power in this 
little volume. 

In all Miss Williams’s poems there are 
sudden roughnesses, failures, flaws, but there 
is scarcely one poem that does not stamp 
her a poet of an order above what it has 
usually been given to women to attain. Had 
she lived, we cannot doubt that she might 
have been known as a poet vastly more pow- 
erful and original than Mrs. Hemans, one 
with at least as much originality and far less 
of mannerism than Mrs. Browning. The very 
small quantity of what she has Teft. behind 
her, will, of course, prevent this full recog- 
nition of her genius. Still, we think that 
those who have eyes to see will discover it. 

We cannot conclude without giving a 
specimen or two of Miss Williams’s letters, 
from Mr. Plumptre’s finely chosen extracts. 
What a perfect bit of description is the fol- 
lowing, — better than a water-colour as 
mere sketching, and with a humour and 
observation playing over it worthy, as 
Mr. Plumptre truly observes, of Charles 
Lamb ! — , 


** Yesterday I saw the sunset over the fields; 
there was such a curious bright peacefulness 
over everything, the cool clear grey and blue of 
the sky, joined to the low green ‘hills by a crim- 
son line, where the sun had flung back a part- 
ing resurgam before he sank.’’ 
** In this delicious weather one must keep out all 
day; this afternoon the sunset colours on the sea 
were exquisite, and the sky scenery magnificent 
—little gem-like bits of darkest blue set in 
snowy curled cumuli, and lead-grey nimbus. 
Of course it is utterly impossible to describe this 
sort of thing; but i suppose one’s instinct of 
speech is ineradicable. Talking of instincts, I 
fancy the desire for some kind of audience or 
public is one almost universal. The few children 
there are on the sands now, play among them- 
selves prosaically enough; but a grown-up 
person has only to sit down amongst them, 
looking tolerably good-tempered, and may at 
once enliven them into attempting wonderful 
feats, casting up droll little glances in search of a 
smile of approbation or amusement. I think, 
with children at least, that it is partly the un- 
selfish desire to give pleasure. They like gath- 
ering shells or doing anything for anybody. I 
hear dismal accounts of east winds in London; 
but the swallows believe in the spring, at any 
rate. They keep arriving in long V-like lines. 
How tame they are when they first come! One 
alighted nearly at my feet this morning and 
stood looking at me with the most charming air 
of disdain imaginable. Then he perched ona 
lump of chalk, and gave his greeting to the land 
in a little low song— only two or three notes — 
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but wonderfully clear and sweet. The gaunt old 
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cliff seems to have a fluttering veil of melody 
thrown over it, it is so peopled with divers 
birds.”’ 

And take this, for subtle humour, — a crit- 
icism on humility that is a strong contrast 
to the clerico-didactic view of that virtue ; — 
Miss Williams’s exquisite freshness of fecling 
and touch makes us feel again what we have 
often felt before, that without a certain play- 
fulness of mind there is little true moral in- 
sight: — 

**I don’t know how the good people do who 
are always lowly-minded; for me, when I am 
humble, I am detestable, fit only to growl in a 
hole like an Adullamite bear. I was just long- 
ing for some moral caustic to apply to set me 
right, when, after the bountiful fashion of Heaven, 
came instead the sweet and wholesome manna of 
encouragement, ’’ 


But we cannot turn fom these poems 
without real regret. As they sonstitute, we 
suppose, at least the substance of Miss Wil- 
liams’s claim to rank among English poets, 
a claim which can now never become strong- 
er than it is, we cannot close without pain a 
volume which is, at the present day, we 
fear, insuflicient in amount to give her such a 
rank, — it was not so once, for Gray’s claim 
rests upon as little, we think, in quantity, 
on poetry of far narrower scope, and con- 
taining far less play of light and thought, 
though, we admit, on far more perfect 
workmanship and execution,— and yet a 
volume which proves completely, to our 
apprehension, that she had ample genius, 
with a few years longer of life, to have es- 
tablished it. i 


Part of a letter in The Spectator, 6 March. 
GENERAL GRANT’S NEXT BATTLE. 


New York, February 19, 1865. 


Tue power of the Senate, in the matter 
of appointment to office, has been greatly 
and injuriously perverted since the early 
days of Government. What was meant to 
be, and what then was, a general supervi- 
sory power over the appointment of the 
principal officers, cabinet miuisters, judges 
of the Supreme Court, foreign ministers, 
consuls, oflicers of the Army and Navy, and 


the like, has degenerated into an appanage, | 


a perquisite of the senators as individuals. 
This has gone on until it has come to pass 
that the pettiest offices of all the depart- 
ments, of the Customs even, and the Post 
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| will “— the interest of individual sena- 
tors. ‘This is one result of the operation of 
the system adopted by General Jackson, 
and which is expressed in the maxim pro- 
malgated and ,adopted as a rule of action, 
| if not first uttered by him, ‘‘ To the victors 
belong the spoils.” Senators have claimed 
and exercised the right of saying not only 
who should not, but who should, be made 
clerks in the Treasury, postmasters, in- 
spectors of the customs, collectors of in- 
ternal revenue. They have presented lists, 
and said, ‘‘ Find places for these men, or 
you will have trouble when you want my 
vote upon the great measures and the great 
appointments of the Administration. If my 
| supporters and party friends are not taken 
care of, I am not to be counted upon to sup- 
port party measures.” They have traded 
with each other in these petty offices on the 
conditions expressed or implied, and gen- 
»erally expressed, ‘‘ If you will grind my axe, 
I will grind yours.” . And it must be con- 
fessed that in this respect their’ honour has 
been almost unimpeachable. The conse- 
quence has been that every Senator has had 
a crowd of followers, a horde of pol.tical 
hangers-on ; and inevitably these men have 
been in the mass the least valuable and the 
least trustworthy of the community. They 
have formed a clientage like that which per- 
tained to the Senators of Rome, and their 
interests were looked after with no less so- 
licitude by their patron in the one case than 
in the other. Ifa man sought an appoint- 
ment, however trivial, the first question 
asked was, has he the support of ‘‘his Sen- 
ator?” If another were threatened with 
removal he set about getting the protest of 
‘*his Senator.” I have known more than 
one important officer of the Government 
driven to his wits’ end, worried beyond en- 
durance to find minor places for the men sent 
to him with the peremptory demands by the 
Senators to whom he owed Ais appointment. 
This system often produces serious embar- 
rassment in the honest and efficient transac- 
tion of the public business. Men are found 
miserably incapable or dishonest; they are 
not removed, or if removed, they are soon 
restored. The reason given is often, ‘‘ You 
cart’t get him out, he is one of Senator *s 
men.” Senators claim other privileges, as 
to which I will not go into details ; but they 
; ask for and get, get for the asking, given 
with haste and solicitude, that to which they 
have no more right than they have to free 
| board and lodging for themselves and their 
| families at the White House. They have 
used their power, those who have thus used 








Office, are filled, not by and with the ad-| it, —for to these strictures there are a very 
vice and consent of the Senate, but by the| few honourable exceptions, chiefly among 
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the Senators of the New England States and 
the old Slave States, —to build up their 
political strength and to reward their politi- 
cal supporters. The Senators are elected 
not by a popular vote, but by the Legisla- 
tures of the several States, and the position 
of Senator of the United States for six years 
being the most eagerly sought after of all 
olitical prizes, except that of President, it 
is obtained by intrigue, corruption, and, 
not to mince matters, by direct bribery. But 
the successfl man usually ‘* pays his debts,” 
as the phrase goes, largely out of the public 
Treasury by securing the appointment of his 
friends and of his friends’ friends to office. 
The Tenure of Office Act, which restricts, 
constitutionally or unconstitutionally, the 
President’s power of removal from office, 
increased largely the power of the Senate 
in this regard. This law was passed not for 
the purpose of restricting the power of the 


President of the United States, but as a| 


check upon, and an affront to, the man An- 
drew Johnson. ‘That man is no longer to 
be feared ; and the House has voted to re- 
peal the law. But the Senate, having got 
an accession of appointing power (in effect) 
into its hands, is unwilling to give it up. 
And here comes in General Grant, who has 
avowed his intention of purging the com- 
monweal —an intention which the Senators 
are obliged openly to approve, but which, if 
carried into effect, will send adrift the men 
who constitute no small proportion of the 
bulk of their clientage. This, indeed, will 
not deprive them of any consideration that 
is justly their due, not to say of any power 
which properly belongs to them in the Gov- 
ernment. But it will diminish their follow- 
ing, make it of less consequence to concili- 
ate them, visibly reduce their personal im- 
portance. 

This pretension of the Senate, it seems 
that General Grant will wage war against. 
Alone he could not do much. But the 
House, irritated by the assumption of the 
Senate, will sustainhim. Supported by the 
House and the popular feeling, he will hard- 
ly fail to march straight tohis point. If the 
Senate should see fit to repeal the Tenure 
of Office Act, and to second him in his en- 
deavours to introduce honesty and economy 
into the administration of the Government, 
and to make fitness and not political client- 
age the qualification for oflice, — well; if 
not, there will be a battle, in which the 
President and the House, sustained as they 
will be, morally at least, by the Supreme 
Court, must be victorious. The result of 
all which will be. if it so fall out, that the 
old balance will be restored between the 
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that the Executive, Legislative and Judicial 
elements of our system will find themselves 
set back in statu quo ante bellum. 


From N. Y. Evening Post. 
A DEFENCE OF COMMERCE. 


BY THE REV. JOSHUA LEAVITT, D.D. 


TRabDE is the exchange of commodities. 
It is an exchange between men of things 
which they have severally produced. It 
comes to this, through how many soever in- 
tervening parties the exchange may be ef- 
fected. The use of money, of credit, or of 
bills of exchange in any of the stages, makes 
no difference in the essential nature of the 
transaction ; it amounts just to an exchange 
of commodities. 

One gives another that which he can spare, 
and receives in return that which he wants. 
And the other gives to the first that which 
he can spare, to receive in return that which 
he wants. 

Each gives that which he values less for 
that which he values more. And each re- 
ceives that which he values more in place of 
that which he values less. Both, therefore, 
are gainers. 

It is the legitimate and normal effect of 
trade to make all the parties better off than 
they were, by just so much as what they re- 
ceive is worth more to them than what the 
give in exchange. Ifa man consumes all 
that he receives in exchange, he has so 
much more to enjoy. If he saves a part of 
it, he finds himself just so much the richer 
than he was. 

It is in this way, chiefly, that communi- 
ties and nations become rich, by producing 
more than they want, and exchanging the 
surplus for that which is to them still more 
valuable. 

The nature of trade is not affected by the 
circumstance that the parties whose products 
are exchanged are — by half the cir- 
cumference of the globe; nor by the em- 
ploying of ever so many intermediate agen- 
cies, as merchants and factors and shippers, 
in effecting the exchange; nor by the use 
of money, or bills of exchange, or any other 
means of facilitating the adjustments be- 
tween various parties concerned. In its 
substantial natyre it is just the exchange of 
products; and the motive to it is that each 
party is supposed to value that which he re- 
ceives more than he does that which he gives. 

The owner of a prairie farm in the West 


_ sends his flour to Brazil, to feed the owner 
three departments of our Government, and 


of a coffee patch, who in his turn sends 
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coffee to France, where it is paid for by the 
silks that adorn our western farmers’ wives 
and daughters. The operations of trade, 
in modern times, are vastly complicated, 
but the principles are exceedingly simple, 
and can be easily understood by any one 
who is accustomed to think. 

Nearly everything that we have or enjoy 
comes to us by trade. That we have so 
many more things to enjoy, to gratify our 
minds, to embellish our lives, to increase 
our possessions, is the result of trade. If 
we compare our condition with that of our 
fathers and grandfathers, or with that of our 
ancestors in former ages, the things that 
have been added to our means of comfort 
and gratification are mere than we can enu- 
merate. But how small a portion of them 
have come to us as the direct product of our 
own labor, without the help of trade ! 

It is evident that trade, as thus presented, 
is a great benefit to mankind. It is the 
chief and indispensable means of the ad- 
vancement of society. In all ages, there is 
no instance of a nation that has made any 
considerable progress in improvement, with- 
out the advantages derived from trade. It 
promotes mutual acquaintances among men, 
and thus enlarges and humanizes the char- 
acter. It circulates knowledge among all, 
and makes each the possessor of the discov- 
eries of all. It promotes a sense of mutual 
dependence, and thus inclines men to mu- 
tual forbearance and peace. If conducted 
with justice, it not only favors the obser- 
vances of the golden rule —‘‘ All things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do, 
do ye even so to them” — but it is actual 
obedience to the second table of the law — 
«¢ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Without trade, the natural selfishness of 
mankind works uncounteracted in narrowing 
the minds of men, and making them mean 
and sordid. But trade expands their views, 
liberalizes their feelings, gives them an in- 
terest in the welfare of others, cultivates a 
spirit of benevolence, and tends to a gen- 
eral elevation of character. ' 

Find a community, large or small, where 
the people have little but what | produce 
among themselves, and you will find the 
natural home of bigotry and exclusiveness, 
minds that seem incapable of traversing a 
space broader than their own farms, and 
souls stolidly indifferent to the welfare of 
their fellow-men or the glory of God. But 
if you open their eyes to new wants which 
can be met only by trade, and rouse up 
their minds to new industries that they may 
have the means of trade, a few years will 


suffice to Work a total change in the charac- 
ter of such a people. 


Where will you find 
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a man engaged in the management of trade 
who has not himself become more enlarged 
in his views and more expanded in his lib- 
erality than he would otherwise have been ? 
If there is such a man on earth, he is that 
monster of perverted capacities and dis- 
torted tendencies whom men call a miser. 
The world owes greater debts to the hu- 
manity and generosity of its merchants than 
to the grandeur of its princes or the power 
of its Generals. 

We are safe, therefore, in the conclusion, 
that trade is one of the grandest among the 
blessings of Providence. It was the man- 
ifest intention of the almighty and benign 
Creator that mankind should trade. In 
forming the earth and fitting it for the abode 
of man he gave great prominence to its ad- 
aptations for trade. All the varieties of 
climate and soil and situation which lead to 
such endless diversities of production are 
simply promotives and facilities for trade. 
There is no end to this natural diversity of 
production. Hardly a farm ean be found 
which does not in some way encourage or 
— differences of crop or treatment. 

Then the very rivers and seas and oceans, 
which at first seemed made only to separate 
mankind into jealous and hostile nations, 
are now, by the advance of civilization and 
intelligence, made the channels of an ever-in- 
creasing and multiplying trade which ex- 
changes with every people on earth the 
products of every clime, and the industries 
of every hand, and the invention of every 
mind. 

The intentions of the Creator in favor of 
trade are still more strikingly evinced in 
the constituting of mankind for the occu- 
pancy of the world thus curiously fitted up. 
The diversities in the circumstances and the 
desires of men are infinitely greater than 
even the number of individuals that make 
up the race, because each one is continually 
changing in his wants or his conditions. 

Moreover, it is a universal rule that 
these wants are always increasing with 
every advance in knowledge, in refirement, 
or in condition. There is no limit to be 
found but in infinity. And the only means 
by which this diversity of wants can be met, 
so as to become a source of enjoyment in 
place of an aching and miserable void, is 
through the increase of trade. The God 
of love and mercy meant all this in favor 
of trade. 

We are thus brought to the conviction 
that trade is one of the grandest and most 
unmingled blessings given to man. It is a 
matter of common interest and a benefit to 
all who do not exclude themselves from its 
reach. It is the duty of all, according to 
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their opportunity, to promote, encourage 
and extend the benefits of trade. All im- 
proving communities advance by the in- 
crease of trade, as both the auxiliary and 
the measure of their progress. All im- 
provement in science or art, in mechanics 
or conveyances, in knowledge or humanity, 
finds and shows its value by its effect upon 
trade. Ideas as well as handiworks are the 
objects of trade. All good governments 
have their best records in what they have 
done to promote trade. The Christian 
missionary on a barbarous shore, or among 
a besotted people, knows that his labors are 
fruitful of good when he sees them realized 
in the growth of trade. 

Philosophy, philanthropy, religion, all 
concur in pronouncing the encouragement 
of trade a universal duty. All men ought 
to promote trade by all the wise methods 
in their power. The more trade the better, 
may be received as a maxim in morals, in 
economics and in legislation. The only 
limit to trade is the limit to human advance- 
ment. Should that point be reached, this 
world will have served the end for which it 
was created, and may well give place to 
new spheres of grander capabilities. 

Trade being in its nature thus beneficent, 
so congenial to the welfare of mankind, and 
so in harmony with the good will of God to 
man, it must be a good thing to remove the 
obstacles which impede it, and an evil thing 
to create obstruction in its way. A dis- 
tinguished preacher of our day, Dr. Bush- 
nell, preacked a sermon on the subject of 
roads, maintaining the doctrine that the 
state of the highways determined the stage 
of civilization in a country. But the use 
of highways is to facilitate and cheapen 
trade. What excellent effects have been 
seen in many neighborhoods by the removal 
of turnpike gates and throwing open the 
bridges to free travel! The improvements 
in ee, the mariner’s compass, canals, 
steamships, have extended the blessings of 
trade by cheapening transportation in all 
parts of the world. Invention is still lab- 
oring to contrive other methods, and to dis- 
cover other forces to reduce the expense of 
the interchange of commodities, even among 
distant nations. 

It does not need argument now to prove 
that any voluntary and intentional obstruc- 
tion put in the pathway of +trade by any 
human power or will must be a great evil 
and a great wrong. To load trade with 
burdens, to enhance the cost of transporta- 
tion, to restrict the intercourse of commu- 
nities and the interchange of products, by 
rendering it more expensive than Nature 
has made it, by actually taxing it with 
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gratuituous charges that have not even the 
pretext of an equivalent — if this were now 
to be proposed for the first time, it would 
be exclaimed against by the united voice of 
civilization, philanthropy, morality and re- 
ligion, and by the loud outcry of human 
nature itself, as a monstrous absurdity, and 
a more monstrous usurpation and oppres- 
sion, to which it would be a sin and dishon- 
or to submit for an hour. 

Trade is always unavoidably abridged in 
proportion as burdens are laid upon it, or 
obstruction put in its way. There is no 
escape from this conclusion. The cost of 
trade is made up of two items, management 
and transportation ; and all cost comes out 
of the value of the commodities, and goes 
to lesson the profits of the producers; and 
any artificial impost is only an additional 
charge. Whatever ingenuity or power may 
do to throw off this loss, or to cast it upon 
one party in the first place, it will be 
avenged in the long-run upon all parties 
who would otherwise enjoy the benefits of 
unimpeded trade. When trade is allowed 
to develop itself normally, according to its - 
own instincts and tendencies, the persons 
producing are enriched by the increasing 
wealth of the persons consuming. The 
seller depends for his advantage upon the 
ability of the buyer. The consumer is di- 
rectly benefited by the increase of produc- 
tion. The buyer is helpless if there are 
no sellers. Each and all depend for their 
continued prosperity upon the progress of 
each and every other. And the inexorable 
laws of Heaven have so fixed things that 
whosoever attempts, by fraud or force, to 
secure to himself the whole profits of trade, 
willfind his retribution at last in the impov- 
erishment of his customers. 

The whole force of the protective policy 
goes, in the long-run, to curtail and cripple 
trade by the twofold process of lessening 
the ability of one nation to produce by 
diminishing the motives for invention and 
enterprise, and by learning the ability of 
other nations to buy by depriving them of a 
fair equivalent in trade. God has not con- 
stituted things in such a way as to make 
such legislation the appropriate methods of 
national growth. On the contrary, he has 
made necessity the mother of invention, 
and generosity the soul of enterprise. Pov- 
erty is the nurse of frugality, and labor is 
the source of strength. By these capital 
is accumulated, skill increased, co-opera- 
tion promoted, credit established, energy 
strengthened, and thus and then production 
is indefinitely extended. It is a reproach 
to our free institutions, to our Christian 
civilization, to the wisdom and beneficence 
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of the Creator, to suppose that such a peo- 
ple, blessed with such a country, and en- 
poying such culture, are unable to make 
eadway in the struggle for national ad- 
vancement without throwing artificial ob- 
structions in the paths of other nations. 
Let us take a more cheerful, a more mag- 
nanimous view, and offer to all nations the 
helping-hand of equal favor, and unite all 
in the fraternity of free trade. 


From The Spectator, 27 Feb. 
AMERICAN FEELING TOWARDS ENGLAND. 


WE publish to-day a letter from our old 
correspondent ‘‘ A Yankee,” which will, we 
believe, seriously vex every well-wisher of 
the United States on this side the water. In 
it he describes the state of American feel- 
ing on the recent negotiations for a settle- 
ment of the Alabama claims, and his de- 
scription, which tallies precisely with that 
of the able correspondent of the Daily News, 
is supported more or less by every Repub- 


lican journal to which we have had access. ; 


According to this view, which we regret to | 
believe is perfectly correct, the American 
people is in a mood only to be compared to 
that of an angry woman, who, when every 
possible form of conciliation consistent with 
self-respect has been exhausted, declares 
to herself that ‘* the sulks” are very enjoy- 
able luxuries. , They do not care about | 
damages ; they are indifferent to reparation ; | 
they will not be bothered with arbitrations ; 
they do not want to fight; they do not de- 
sire amity ; one thing, and one thing only, 
will content them, that they shall have the | 
last word, and that we shall acknowledge 
ourselves in the wrong precisely on the 
oaly point where we were unmistakably in 
the right. The Government of Great Brit- 
sin has gone, not indeed further than was 
right, but quite as far as was possible on the 





road of conciliation ; has agreed to submit 
evervthing, except its right to acknowledge 
velligerent, to arbitration, and allows | 
even that to be advanced as a plea in en-| 
hincement of damages; and is ready, if 
j:clzment goes against this country, to make 
the clearest, conceivable acknowledgment 
of crror, by paying a fine; and the Ameri-- 
cans say that is all of ne use. They were 
intsulted, so they were, and they won't take 
the bracelet, sothey won't; and they were 
never in the wrong, and Edwin shall say so, 
before theyll kiss and be friends; and if 
not, they'll wait, they will, and pay him off 
some day. They will not be content with 


damages, even though submission to the 
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award is, under the circumstances, an open 
acknowledgment of error ; but will have the 
British Government say, in the teeth of all 
the facts, that they had no right to acknowl- 
edge the South, that it was an ‘‘ unfriendly 
act,” though the North did it first, though it 
was done to prevent war, — for war must else 
have followed on the seizure of our vessels 
on their way to a non-belligerent port, — 
and though staunch friends like Mr. Forster 
pressed for the recognition in the interest 
of the Northern people. Well, the Gov- 
ernment cannot, ought not, and will not do 
it. Admit that every threat now addressed 
to this country is as serious in meaning as 
it is irritable in tone, that fleets of Alaba- 
mas will one day attack our trade, that in 
the consequent war we are defeated, that 
all manner of woes come upon our people 
and none upon our adversarics,— still even 
that prospect must be faced, sooner than 
the nation should say that an act clearly 
right and friendly was evidently wrong and 
hostile. We would not lie so for any 
amount of threats, even if we believed them, 
which, happily, we do not. That the peo- 
ple of America are extremely irritated is, 
doubtless, true ; but that they will spoil the 
world’s future because we prevented all Eu- 
rope from declaring war on them at once, 
by acknowledging that they had a right to 
blockade Southern ports, —a right wholly 
dependent on the belligerency of those 
ports, — we entirely refuse to believe. 
They will as soon declare war on us because 
an old gentleman of Maryland, who has just 
seen brothers cutting each other’s throats, 
chooses to keep on saying that cousinhood 
is an indliseoluble bond of amity. 

The Spectator, of all journals in Europe, 
will scarcely be suspected of hostility to the 
United States, and we would just ask our 
American friends to consider the position 
in which they are urging their Government 
to place itself. Is it worthy either of their 
dignity or shrewd sense? Even granting 
their own case, is it wise, is it even possible, 


to import sentiment into politics in this 


style? They were insulted, they say. 
Well, they are now the greatest power in 
the whole world, so great that British 


| statesmen openly avow that rather than 


quarrel with them they will concede any- 
thing short of honour, twice as much as 
they would concede to any other power on 
earth. They were acta | they say. The 
injurers offer to submit to any penalties a 
Court may award. They were treated, 
they say, in an unfriendly way. These 
‘* unfriends ” are asking, through every con- 
ceivable channel, even through a Queen's 
Speech, for the honour of their alliance. Is 
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it possible to conceive fuller gratification to 
their national pride than that which events 
have given them, that am&zing recognition 
of their place in the world involved in the 
French retreat from Mexico and the Brit- 
ish Convention on the Alabama claims? 
Can they not see that they are throwing 
away a magnificent position, something like 
a primacy among the great nations of the 
world, for no better end than to make Great 
Britain declare that the right thing which 
she did years ago was a wrong thing? Sup- 
pose after years of war, after both coun- 
tries had been ruined by useless expendi- 
ture, after emigration, that immense pro- 
cess which daily reinvigorates the New 
World and daily relieves the old, had 
ceased ; after the two free powers had neu- 
tralized their beneficial influence with man- 
kind, they compelled us to submit, and say 
that we were wrong, what would they have 
owe i An enforced signature to a false- 

ood, which the signers, as they signed, 
would know to be false. Is that a prospect 
for whieh to keep open a sore between Eng- 
land and ‘America? for which to alienate 
the friendship maintained throughout the 
war unbroken by the electors now ruling 
Great Britain? for which to despise an alli- 
ance that once cemented would give to the 
English-speaking peoples irresistible influ- 
ence throughout the world? Is it worth 
while, for such an advantage, even to leave 
Great Britain in her present position, that 
of a power which has exhausted concilia- 
tion, has gone even beyond the limit dic- 
tated by self-respect in her efforts to repair 
a wrong, and now waits patiently, satisfied 
that, judged by her own highest conscience 
and the opinion of statesmen throughout 
the world, she can do no more, —that the 
responsibility of all the ill that may happen 
does not rest with her? We cannot be- 
lieve that a sensible though sensitive people 



















Envoy’s ill-advised speechifying has passed 
away, judge so. If they do, there is noth- 
ing for it but to wait patiently till some 
event gives us at last the opportunity of 
proving that insult, unfriendliness, and hos- 
tility were alike either imaginary, or the 
accidental results of the passed-away pre- 
dominance of a caste. 

For the present, in all the accounts which 
reach us of American opinion we seé but 
one pleasant spot. It is suggested in sev- 
eral journals that the greatest offence of 
England was in conceding the privileges of 

’ a war ship to the Alabama, though she had 
never been within the ports of the belliger- 
ent who owned her. They demand there- 
fore, that Great Britain shall acknowledge 
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will, when the irritation caused by their! 
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in this matter, and insert 
clauses in the treaty precluding the future 
recognition of such vessels. There, at last, 
we seem to touch ground, to get out of the 
region of sentiment and into that of sense. 
No government is unwilling to refer a 
strictly legal point to arbitration, or if de- 
cided to have been in the wrong through a 
misinterpretation of the law, to say so, and 
the principle contended for in America is 
contended for also here by all men with 
foresight. The legality of our conduct in 
giving the Alabama the position of a man- 
| war is a fair question of international 
law, and if that is the American grievance, 
and General Grant will send over a Minis- 
ter with some reticence and sense of dig- 
nity, the broken threads of the negotiation 
may yet be reunited, and the dispute 
brought finally to an end. Only if that is 
the American object, we cannot see why 
the Senate should reject a convention which 
allows this and every other question be- 
tween the two Governments, not td say 
every question the ingenuity of a lawyer 
could invent, to be brought up for arbitra- 
tion. 


| herself wrong 








From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE HISTORY OF THE FRENCH TREATY. 


WueEn the French treaty was under dis- 
cussion in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Horsman laid great stress upon the slight 
which it put upon parliamentary government 
in France. He insisted that the negotia- 
tion had only succeeded by reason of the 
provision in the Imperial Constitution which 
empowered the Executive to conclude com- 
mercial treaties without the sanction of the 
Legislature. In 1856 the Corps Législatif 
had made an unavailing demand for the abo- 
| lition of this power, and Mr. Horsman con- 
| tended that for England, knowing this, to 
| be a party to a treaty which, as he main- 
| tained, the Corps Législatif would certainly 

have rejected had it been consulted, was to 
make herself the accomplice of Napoleon 
III. in silencing even that attenuated repre- 
' sentation which was still left to the French 
people. The argument was worth nothing, 
since one nation can only deal with another 
through the medium of its recognized sov- 
ereign, and if France is content to be gov- 
erned after this absolute fashion there 1s no 
reason why England should be more squeam- 
ish for her than she chooses to be for her- 
self. But the facts on which Mr. Horsman 
founded his reasoning have now for the first 
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time been given to the world on the author- 
ity of an unimpeachable witness. 

In an appendix to Professor Bonamy 
Price’s Lectures on Currency appears a let- 
ter from M. Michel Chevalier, containing a 
complete account of the manner in which 
the treaty of commerce was arranged. It 
seems that, on the first publication of Pro- 
fessor Price’s inaugural lecture at Oxford, 
M. Chevalier considered that in one passage 
of it the credit of introducing free trade into 
France had been too exclusively attributed 
to the Emperor. Professor Price at once 
offered to publish any statement which his 
correspondent might feel disposed to make 
by way of correction, The offer was 4c- 
cepted, and a long letter dated the 8th of 
January, 1869, is the result. Considered 
as a contribution to contemporary history 
M. Chevalier’s narrative is of unusual inter- 
est. The Imperial Government, he says, 
had been convinced by the Exhibition of 
1855, that French industry was perfectly 
competent to hold its own against alt comers 
without the aid of prohibitory duties; but 
an attempt to act upon this conviction in the 
following year was so ill received by the 
Corps Législatif that the idea was altogeth- 
er abandoned. This failure drew M. Cheva- 
lier’s thoughts to the exceptional power 
possessed by the Emperor under. the Con- 
stitution, but as the moment was not favour- 
able to its employment, he was obliged to 
wait for better times. In the summer of 
1859, however, he came to London and 
there met Mr. Cobden, to whom he pointed 
out the provision in the French Constitution, 
and the use that might be made of it in the 
conclusion of a commercial treaty between 
their respective countries. Mr. Cobden, 
who was at first opposed to the project, 
soon came round to it, and undertook to 
communicate it to the English Government. 
Several reasons combined to point out that 
autumn as the time for action. Lord Pal- 
merston wanted to strengthen his majority 
in the House of Commons, and, with that 
view, was anxious to secure the wavering 
votes of the Manchester school; while the 
Emperor of the French, whose personal 
sympathy with the cause of free trade had 
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never been doubtful, wished Lord Palmers- 
ton to remain in office, and might, there- 
fore, be expected to look approvingly on 
any scheme which increased his chance of 
doing so. In October M. Chevalier visited 
England again, had interviews with Mr. 
Cobden and Mr. Bright, and finally, on the 
evening of the 15th, with Mr. Gladstone. 
Mr. Cobden had so well prepared the way 
that all the details of the proposed treaty 
were settled in three quarters of an hour. 
M. Chevalier then crossed over from Carl- 
ton-gardens to the Athenzeum Club and ar- 
ranged with Mr. Cobden to meet him in 
Paris on the 22nd. It was agreed that they 
should travel by different routes, ‘‘ in order 
not to attract the notice of the Prohibition- 
ists.” On reaching Paris, M. Chevalier 
laid the matter before M. Rouher, by whom 
it was communicated to the Emperor. M. 
Chevalier and Mr. Cobden were at once re- 
ceived in strict privacy at St. Cloud. ‘The 
Emperor told them that he had determined 
upon concluding the treaty, but begged 
them to keep the secret for some weeks 
longer. In the middle of November the 
negotiations were formally begun — MM. 
Rouher and Baroche representing France, 
and Lord Cowley and Mr. Cobden, Eng- 
land. M. Fould, the Minister of State, 
was favourable to the treaty, and was, 
therefore, let into the secret. M. Magne, 
the Minister of Finance, and M. Gréterin, 
the Director-General of the Customs, were 
Protectionists, and consequently no hint 
was given them of what was going on. In- 
deed so great were the precautions taken 
that not a single subordinate was employed 
throughout the negotiations. M. Rouher’s 
notes were written out fair by his wife, and 
Mdme. Michel Chevalier performed the 
same service for Mr. Cobden. It was not 
till the treaty was all but ready for signa- 
ture that the Emperor mentioned the sub- 
ject to the Council of Ministers. ‘The Pro- 
tectionist leaders made all the use they 
could of the brief interval that remained, 
but their efforts, as we know, were unavail- 
ing. M. Michel Chevalier may well claim 
to be the ‘‘promoter” of free trade in 
France. 





Tuere is hardly any thing in which mankind 
is so thoughtless, so servile, and, as regards 
ideas, so poverty-stricken, as in ornamentation. 
The imitative nature of the monkey comes out 
strongly in man upon such occasions. But per- 
haps the death-blow was given to beauty and 





variety of ornament when once the system of 
moulding was invented. This, of course, suits 
men’s indolence, as similar ornaments, if orna- 
ments they can be called, may be turned out by 
the thousand with but little trouble, and at a 
small expense. Author of Friends in Council. 
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Gur Stream — Mr. Lecxy, in his “‘ History | best, to make out a case of unknown and un- 
of Rationalism,’’ has some very acute observa-_ measured hypothetical equatorial currents, 
tions on the manner in which established and re-| | which may impinge on our shores, not to rein- 
spectable impostures usually disappear from | state the object of our ancient belief. 
among mankind. The instance which he selects Pall Mall Gazette. 
as an example is that of witchcraft, but others 
might be cited. As he shows, impostures of 
this class and magnitude do not generally lose 
their influence by slow degrees, as might have 
been expected. They break down all at once, 
with little warning beforehand, and they never| The Metaphors of St. Paul. By John S. 
seem so vigorous as just before they break down. | Howson, D. D., Dean of Chester. (Strahan). 
The belief in witchcraft was never more com- | — This little book may be reckoned among the 
pletely received as orthodox, or more solidly de-| recreations of a divine who has done a ‘great 
fended by ecclesiastics and lawyers, than in the | deal of serious work in the way of Biblical study, 
middle of the seventeenth century. By the end | and has done it very well. Mr. Howson takes 
of that century it had ceased to exist altogether | four subjects, ‘*‘ Roman Soldiers,’’ ‘* Classical 
in the educated classes. Now it is clear that! Architecture,’? ‘Ancient Agriculture,’’ and 
some such fate as this suddenly threatens our | ** Greek Games,’’ and shows how they suggest 
venerable friend, the Gulf Stream. Almost someof St. Paul’s most striking metaphors. The 
down to the present year, faith in his potency | four are treated in as many chapters, and of 
and his extraordinary manner of meddling with | these the first and the fourth strike us as being 
the climate of these islands and North-western | particularly good. St. Paul borrows, it is true, 
Europe in general was all but universal in sci-| many illustrations from agricultural and archi- 
entific circles, and what may be termed general | tectural matters; but these hardly possess the 
circles also. Nobody sought much for proof of | picturesqueness of those which he takes from 
it; it was received as something self-evident. | military attairs, and from the national games of 
Two phenomena were certain : that our winter | | Greece; nor is there any passage connected with 
climate is exceptionally warm and damp, and | the former which can be altogether ranked with 
that a large stream of hot water is continually the two famous appeals which begins, ‘* Put ye 
flowing in our direction out of the Gulf of Mex-| ,on the whole armor of God,”’ and ‘* Know ye 
ico four thousand miles off. Whenever an effect) not that they which run in a race..... 
is given, and a cause is wanted, it is wonderful | The most common fault of a book of this kind is 
how unanimously popular reasoning acquiesces| a tendency to put a meaning into passage which 











in the first suggested. But when the eyes of| 
inquirers were opened to the circumstance that 
the stream of hot water flowing out of the Gulf 
of Mexico is only a few miles ‘wide and of very 
moderate depth, and, moreover, that where it is 
hottest and strongest it exercises no appreciable 
effect at all on the winter climate of the neigh- 
boring shore—-that of the Southern States of 
the Union, which, for the latitude, is exception- 
ally severe — people began to be startled by the 
extreme inadequacy of the cause th question to 
produce the effect alleged. Again, though the | 
fact of the mildness of the clinte of the north- 
western coa t of th. ld continent is undoubted- 
ly established, it seems certain that the climate 
of corresponding latitudes on the north-western 
coast of America is quite equally mild. Even | 
in the extreme north, close to Bhering’s Straits, 
forests grow luxuriously, and yet there is no! 
Pacific Gulf Stream to produce this strictly an | 
alogous temperature. Once persuaded that our | 
knowledge is insufficient to form trustworthy | 
conclusions, we readily drop preconceived opin- | 
ions; and the Gulf Stream has, it may be feared, | 
collapsed. Mr. Findlay, at the Geographical 
Society a few weeks ago, pronounced its doom, 
Of course there Was some hesitation in that sci- | 
entific body, and there have been partial at- 
tempts to set up our old idol again: the latest 





may be read in a letter of Dr. Wallich, addressed 
to the Times of Tuesday. But any one may see 
that these well-meant efforts are calculated, at' 





| is not really there. Dr. Howson seems wholly 
free from it. His applications are ingenious, to 
many readers they will be novel, but they are 
never strained or far-fetched. He is probably 
right, forinstance, in suggesting that ** the pull- 
ing down of strongholds,’’ in 2 Cor. x. 3-6, re- 
fers to the destruction of the Cilician hill forts, 
of which he must have heard from his relatives 
in Tarsus. Dr. Howson is sometimes didactic, 
always with plenty of good sense and good 
taste; sometimes he takes opportunity of giving 
interpretations which are of great worth. We 
would specially express our gra‘étude for what 
he says of two very difficult passages (2 Tim. ii. 
20-21, and Rom. ix. 21-23), which bear on the 
subject of predestination. Once or twice, in- 
deed, we feel constrained to differ from him. 
The words ‘** Sown in corruption,” &ec., in 1. 
Cor. xv., surely refer not to the putting of a seed 
into the ground, which would be but an acciden- 
tal resemblance, but to the processes of human 
birth. On another matter, we think that he is 
scarcely correct. Rome was certainly a great 


| military monarchy, but it can scarcely be cor- 


rect that, as Dr. Howson suggests, the sight of 
soldiers was anything like as common in the 
provincial towns as it is now on the Continent. 
All the Roman provinces were held by a force 
which was not equal to the present French 
Army. St. Paul, however, had personally suffi- 
cient experience of soldiers to make military 
metaphors very ready to his use. Spectator. 





